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DISTURBING BEES IN WINTER. 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE PROVES PRETTY CONCLU- 
SIVELY THAT IT DOES NOT ALWAYS 
DO HARM. 


is F late I have been wondering if we as bee-keep- 
@ ers do not talk and write a great deal that we 

K really know nothing about, only as we have 

accepted it from the thoughts of others. All 

are aware, that we have been repeatedly told 
that bees should never be disturbed in winter un- 
less they could fly at the time such disturbance was 
made; for, if handled or moved in cold weather, 
much harm and loss would occur asaresult. As 
my mind goes back over the past, I recall these in- 
stances which go to prove that the above theory 
does not always hold true. 

In the winter of 1869-70 [ purchased one colony of 
bees out of a lot of 30, from a neighbor living two 
miles distant. This was in February, and the bees 
had had no fly during all the winter previous. The 
roads were very rough at the time, but I was not 
content to leave the purchased colony where it 
stood, so I brought it home; and after letting it 
stand a few hours to quiet down I set it in the cellar. 
It came through to the working season in the best 
possible condition, not having a chance to fly till 
about the middle of April, while every one of the 
29 colonies left died before the first of May. 

Again, in 1875, about the middle of December, I 
moved my whole apiary from my former place of 
residence to where I now am, a distance of 75 rods, 
placing a part in the cellar, and leaving a part out- 
doors; and at no time have I bad my bees winter 
better. Then the readers of GLEANINGS will re- 
member the experiments I conducted two winters 
ago to get the temperature of the center of a clus- 





ter of bees, during which process the colony experi- 
mented upon was frequently disturbed, and many 
bees were lost by being pulled out on the ther- 
mometer and otherwise, flying out during the dis- 
turbance consequent upon the many experiments; 
yet this colony, contrary to my expectations, came 
through in much better condition than many oth- 
ers not distured at all, and was the second one to 
swarm the next season, being third best of the 
whole apiary, as to honey-production. 

Again, wishing to know more about the matter 
of disturbing bees in winter, and to ascertain other 
facts as well, if possible, I have this winter handled 
a colony of bees with the mercury at 3° below the 
freezing-point, taking out all the frames, and exam- 
ining them the same as I would insummer. About 
the 25th of January I found I had two colonies that 
were beginning to get uneasy, and show signs of 
bee-diarrhea. Knowing that I must lose them I re- 
solved upon opening one of the hives as soon as a 
moderate day came without wind, to see if J could 
find out the cause of the trouble. Such a day did 
not occur till the fore part of February, as our win- 
ter bas been remarkable for high winds. I now 
proceeded to the hive, and, upon raising one corner 
of the quilt, I found the bees ready to boil out and 
fly. To overcome this I put the nozzle of the smok- 
erin under the quilt and gaveafew puffs which 
drove them back, and, by keeping smoke upon 
them I soon had the quilt off, with the loss of very 
few bees (perhaps half a dozen), for all which took 
wing were soon on their backs in the snow. Before 
touching the frames I waited a moment or two; 
and as fast as the bees from the inside of the clus- 
ter would come up to see what the trouble was, or 
to take wing, I would drive them back with smoke. 
They soon gave up trying to fly, when I proceeded 
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to handle them as I pleased, putting them all back | honey-bee, and a terrible calamity to the horticul- 


as before, except that I set a frame of honey, from | turist, I feel it my duty to urge every bee-keeper in 
F ind the State to write to their Senators and Repre- 


the outside of the hive, on each side, near the bees, | genatives, asking their assistance in defeating any 
as a precaution against starving. | also cleared | such bill. Just deluge them with letters. Use the 


the bottom- board of dead bees and dirt. It has | best arguments at your command to prove that our 
| rights are being infringed upon, and that we are 
been now nearly a month since this was done, and | gjive to our interests, and demand our rights. 


an examination to-day shows bees in fine ranges of Friend Newman suggests that Prof. Cook 
comb in a semi-quiet state, while the other colony, | jg the man to look after this, as he is near 
not disturbed, are all dead, except a few bees in| to the State capital, and as his name itself 
one space; so it would seem that the handling of | would have suflicient weight to cause the 
this colony of bees proved beneficial rather than the | matter to be carefully looked into. 
reverse. Since the above was in type we find the 
Now, do not understand that I recommend a gen- | following from the pen of Prof. Cook, in the 
eral handling or disturbing of bees in winter, for I | American Bee Journal : 
do not; but hereafter, if I think a benefit can be The “Bill to wipe apiculture out of Michigan” 
made toacolony by handling it, either to keep it (that is my title to it) will never pass, and will prob- 
ably never be called up. Michigan aims to foster 
from starving or otherwise, I shall not refrain from | per important industries, and not to throttle them. 
so doing for fear thut Ishall make matters worse. | Such a bill could not get a dozen votes in the Mich- 


sin <a sn | igan Legislature. Still, ] hope every bee-keeper in 
In all such ne ereseanetins crow xe i od beaten Michigan will write to Hon. Mr. MeCormick, Lan- 
path we should always go slow, always using but a | sing, Mich., urging him to withdraw the bill. It will 
very small part of the apiary for experiment; and | serve to enlighten him and others as to the status 
then, if wrong, no great loss can result. of this Suenens. ‘ 
Bees have had no chance of flying here since the | _ Later.—The following comes to hand from 
first Wednesday in November, and are beginning to | friend Bingham, which settles the matter. 


suffer from their long confinement, about one col- ) STATE OF MICHIGAN, 

ony in tive out of doors showing signs of uneasiness. T. F. Bingham, Esq sf REPRESENTATIVE HALL. 

Those in the cellar are in perfect condition. Yours in regard to House Bill No. 89, relative to 
Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1887. G. M. Doouirrie. | keeping of bees, is received. In reply, allow me to 


; ag . say the bill came up yesterday it one s- 
Iam not surprised, friend D.; in fact, I sembly, and I had ittebled” Atertit ee cago ee 
presume many of you remember the experi- | again! I have no intention of legislating the bee- 
ment I have often mentioned, of bumping pyr ana perpen oo ws aly tone or 
a hive every day all winter long, to see if | ered, I seoseme. by come one’s bees. ae one 
the bees were alive. Of course, they were | Lansing, March 5, 1887. Jas. W. MCCORMICK. 
kept in the cellar, and they came out in the | 
we stronger than when put away. 1) PEE ee ae = 
think that the most of us are a good deal | GILBERT M. DOOLITTLE. 
inclined to jump at conclusions, and to get | oe 

notions in our heads. A SHORT SKETCH OF HIM BY A NEIGHBOR. 








M. DOOLITTLE was born April 14, 1846, 
near hie present location, in the town of 
Spafford, Onondaga Co., New York. His 
: parents were natives of Connecticut, and 
AND THE KIND OF LEGISLATION THAT MIGHT NOT moved to this State a few years before he 
PLEASE US. was born; hence the thoroughness, energy, and 

—_— activity of the ** Yankee" are largely manifested in 

E extract the following from the Amer- | the subject of this sketch. From his earliest youth 

ican Bee Journal of Feb. 23: Mr. D. has been an admirer of the busy bee, taking 

d That legislation which we mentioned last | great interest in them when kept by his father. 
week as being sought to be made in Michi- | Later on, nearly all the bees in this section of 


gan is stirring up the bee-men there. Mr. |. Se : ; r : 4 
S. Shoup, of Coloma, Mich., has sent us a copy of country perished with foul brood, so that from 1856 
the bill. It was introduced by Mr. McCormick, and | to 1862 a hive of bees wasararity. After this the 
recommended by the Committee on Roads and | disease seemed to abate, so that, in 1868, bees were 
Bridges. It reads as follows: oni ; 
A bill to prohibit the keeping of bees in large p rceighersupeeseiadts caper 

quantities near any public highway or dwelling-| 48 1868 was a splendid honey season, bee-talk 
house not owned or occupied by the keeper or own- | was rife in this locality, which again brought to 
pts such bees. . ; life old ambitions. which had been crushed out by 

ECTION 1. The People of the State o Michigan en- the fo or loss by disease among the bees, so that 
act, That it shall not be lawful for any person to te : erred rept 4 . a Mr pnd ith may his 
keep to exceed five stands of bees within 25 rods | “#€ Spring o oun r. D. with two colonies 
of any public highway, or less than 25 rods of any | of bees of his own, as the starting-point to his 
dwelling-house not occupied by such keeper or | present apiary. Wishing to know for himself all 


owner of bees. of the minutiw of this (to him) interesting pursuit, 


Sec. 2. Every keeper or owner of bees neglect- : % 
ing or refusing to comply with the provisions of the | #€ procured nearly all the bee-books of that day 
receding section after due service of written no- | and subscribed for the bee-papers. As his ambition 


ice, shall be subject to a penalty of $5 for each | jeq him toward the practical side of bee-keeping, 


day’s neglect or refusal, which may be enforced 
ona collected before any court of uiesient juris- | Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained was 


SS ee Ge | 


LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO BEE | 
CULTURE. 





diction. his favorite, the pages of which were as familiar 
Mr. Geo. E. Hilton, President of the Michigan | to him asanursery rhyme. His intense desire to 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, writes thus: learn and investigate the bees in every particular 


This bill, should it pass, would be a great ——— has been such that he has dreamed of them at 


eon one - ae Sees ptm ane + a | night, and thought of them in his working hours 





both, and it simply means the extinction of the | to an almost absorbing extent, and to-day he is 
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still a student, believing that there are many un- 


explored regions, and much room for the deepest 
thought, even on the practical part of this pursuit. 

In the first few years of his apicultural study, 
Elisha Gallup, then living in Iowa, gave him by 
letter much practical instruction, which, together 
witb Gallup's articles in the different papers of 
that time, so grew into his life that he went by the 
name of “Gallup” among bee-keepers about him 
for several yeurs; and to-day he is often heard to 
suy that there never has to his mind been a greater 
man in the realm of bee-keeping than E. Gallup. 
Gallup in his private letters laid great stress on 
good queens, claiming that around the queen 
centered ail there was in bee-keeping, which has 
caused the subject of this sketch to study along 





Wis GMM 2 


for Mr. D. has never done “ any thing in a corner,” 
but, on the contrary, has given all of his successes 
and reverses, together with the most of his plans 
and methods, to the public as freely as he would 
to his family, always realizing that it was largely 
through the philanthropy of others that he has 
attained the success which he has achieved. N. 


I will add to the above, that we have few 
bee-keepers now in the world who are as 
conversant with the contents of all of our 
bee-books and bee-journals as friend Doo- 
little is. A great many go into the bee- 
business, and sooner or later drop it and 
turn their attention to something else. 
Even our energetic and enthusiastic friend 
E. Gallup, mentioned above, is now doing 





G. M. DOOLITTLE, BORODINO, N. Y. 


the line of queen-rearing to a much larger extent 
than any other part of this interesting pursuit, and 
itis believed by him that much of his success asa 
honey-producer has come from this, and his ever- 
unxious care to get the hive filled with brood at 
such a time that there would be multitudes of 
field-bees at the opening of the honey-harvest. 


In 1870 Mr. D. wrote his first article for publica- 
tion, at the request of W. G. Church, editor of the 
Apiculturist and Home Circle, published at Mexico, 
Missouri. Although a poor penman and scholar, 
he received many encouraging words from Mr. 
Church regarding bis articles, which gave him con- 
fidence, so that to-day there are few who write 
more largely about the “little busy bee” than he. 


little or nothing with bees, if lam rightly 
informed. This is, in some respects, unfortu- 
nate, because there are so few perfectly 
familiar with what has been already done. 
As an illustration, our boys here in the 
office, Ernest and John, are perhaps better 


| posted in regard to hives, etc., just now, 
| than Iam; but they know little or nothing 
| about the experiments that were made, and 
_ that our bee-journals were filled with, some 


15 or 20 years ago. Friend Doolittle has 


| stuck right to the bees unflinchingly in all 


The rest of his bee-keeping life is familiar to all | 


these years. If somebody commences to 
make a great ado about his new invention 
that is going to revolutionize, etc., friend 
Doolittle can say to him, *‘ My friend, this 
matter was discussed and talked over and 


the readers of GLEANINGS and other bee-papers, | experimented with more than ten years 
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ago; in fact, we had so much of it that the | then some cold weather came, froze up the blos- 

itor shut down on us, sa ing the subject | soms, and I think little or no nectar was obtained 
was exhausted.” Very likely our young in- | from them. In the spring of 1886 I felt especially 
ventor may demand the proof, and friend anxious to get my bees out early. Sickness and 
Doolittle is the one who is able to take | death had prevented their getting the attention 
down his old back volumes and put his fin- | they should have had the previous fall, and some 
ger right on the spot. This gives him a pow- were short of stores. Just which they were I did 
er and ability possessed by few of our pres- | not know, and 1 thought if I overhauled them in 
ent writers. May God spare him many | the cellar to find out which needed feeding I might 
years yet, to guide and direct the’new gen- | injure the great majority which needed no feeding, 
erations who are constantly coming ON tO | ang so make more loss than gain. So 1 watched the 








the stage, and—wanting to know, you know. 
ee 


TIME OF TAKING BEES OUT OF THE 
CELLAR. 
A FEW TIMELY HINTS FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BEES 


IN THE CELLAR. “ 





THINK I never regretted taking bees out of the | 


, cellar in the spring too late, but I have regret- 
\ ted taking them out too early, more than once. 


If bees appear a little uneasy, and a fine day | 


comes, there isa strong temptation to hurry 
them out, even if there is time for considerable cold 
weather. In 1872 1 took out my bees Feb. 22, in bad 
condition, about half of them alive. They had been 
fed late, which, perhaps, was at the bottom of the 
trouble. They flew a little, but it was not warm 
enough for a general cleaning, and soon after there 
came acold storm with snow afoot deep, and by 
April 1 I had only two colonies left out of the orig- 
inal 50. I suspect more would have lived if they 
had been left in a month or two longer. 

Some have expressed the opinion, that bees kept 
in the cellar through the winter are more tender in 
the spring than those left out all winter. Be that 
as it may, I think I would rather have them out all 
winter than to take them out of the cellar in Febru- 
ary,in this locality. As to taking them out fora 


fly in winter, and putting them back inthe cellar | 


again, 1 do not know; but I rather think I would 
take the chance of their staying. In the winter of 
1885-6, some colonies became afflicted with diar- 
rhea, and began to spot the fronts of their hives. 1 
suspected they had been too cold, as the fires had 
been rather low. I then raised the temperature of 
the cellar, and the disease made no further prog- 
ress. This is the only instance of the kind I ever 
experienced, and there is a possibility of some mis- 
take; but if I ever see diarrhea in the cellar again I 
shall try better fires. If I had no stoves in my cel- 
lar I think I should try hot stones, jugs of hot water 
corked tight, or something of the kind. Of course, 
I should not use hot coals or any thing that would 
make any steam, smoke, or gas, or any thing that 
would make the air less pure. 

Of late years I have taken the blooming of the 
soft maple as indicating the proper time to take out 
bees. Please bear in mind, that what may be all 
right in one climate or locality may be all wrong in 
another. Well, the maples have helped to keep me 


| maples closely, and on March 26 found one putting 
| forth blossoms. It was unusually early, and it did 
| not look like settled warm weather; but there were 
| the maple-blossoms, and I didn't want any bees to 
starve in the cellar, so out they came. If I remem- 
ber rightly there were about 12 dead out of the 340 
put in in the fall. A snowstorm came and for days 
they were frozen in. Thena bright sun, and, for 
all of my shading the entrances, many were lost in 
the snow. By the time they all got through dying 
off, only 226 were left, and they were by no means 
{in fine shape. This occurrence is entirely too re- 
| cent fgr me to feel any great pride in relating it, 
| but the relation may do some good. The bees were 


in good condition in the cellar; and if I had it to do 
over again I would let them take their chance of 
starving, for at mostI do not think many would 
have starved; and if left in the cellar till warm 
weather, I think many more would have pulled 
through all right. So I shall no longer put implicit 
trust in soft maples—at any rate, not in the bloom- 
ing of a single tree, but take somewhat into ac- 
count the date and general appearance of the 
weather. Although this one tree was in bloom 
March 26, it was many days before the general 
blooming of soft muples; and if 1 had waited for 
this they might bave been all right. Since 1872 my 
bees have left the cellar at the following dates: 


1873, March 31. 
1874, gen 
1875, April 6. 
1876; 
1677, Ee 
1878, Mareh 12. 
1879, April 1. 


1880, Murch 31. 
1881, April 22. 
1882, March 30. 
1883, April 6. 
1884, Murch 29. 
1885, April 8. 
1886, March 26. 


_As lLhave already intimated, some of these dates 
would have been better if later. 
Marengo, Ill., Mar. 2, 1887. C. C. MILLER. 


I think you are right, friend M., in decid- 
ing that too late is better than too early in 
ymutting the bees outdoors. Almost every 
ee-keeper, especially an enthusiastic one, 
is anxious to get things going in the spring, 
_and one has to live until he is forty or fifty 
| years of age before he learns that the weath- 
/erin Mareh and April is very uncertain. I 
have gone through the same experience in 
'risking plants out over night; but I think I 
have never regretted that I protected them 
too well. Our bees are, however, always 
| prepared for outdoor wintering, and there- 





| 


straight. Sometimes a bright warm day comes,and | fore are outdoors all winter Jong; but I 
I want, oh so much! to see the bees all out flying; have to check the boys continually about 
but if the soft maples are not yet out, I manage to | taking off the chaff cushions too early. 
hold on, and generally find it would have beena They complain that it is too much fuss and 
bad job if I had yielded to the temptation to take bother every time they wish to open a hive ; 
them out earlier. On two separate occasions I think | but my impression is, that it pays ag 

the soft maples made a mistake in opening out too | per cent to have them well protected when 
early. One year they started out in bloom, and | these sudden cold storms e us unawares. 
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THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES FOR 
1887. 


A GLIMPSE INSIDE AT THE WORKERS. 
Bie time to time we have given our 





friends notice of the improvements we 
have been making. We have recently, 
as you know, erected another brick 
building, 96x44, two stories and a base- 
ment. to accommodate the increase of busi- 
ness. We presume all the readers of 
GLEANINGS will be pleased to take a view 
of the Home of the Honey-Bees, where from 
15,000 to 20,000 hives, and millions of sec- 
tions, are made and shipped annually: 

That you may get a better view of the 
place where the busy workers are laboring 
in the interest of apiculture, we will get off 
a little way on an elevated spot and look 
down upon the Home of the Honey- Bees, of 
which the floor room aggregates an acre or 
more. Our view, then, is as seen in the 
engraving. That we might have a good 
view of the surroundings, we told our en- 
gravers to spare neither pains nor expense 
in the execution of the picture, and our 
readers are to judge for themselves. Dur- 
ing our busy season things look very much 
ag in the engraving. There is, in the left, a 
new freight depot where all our freight is 
put ready to be placed on the cars. This 

uilding was erected by the railroad com- 
po largely because the increase of our 

usiness demanded it. We also load heavy 
shipments directly on to box cars run down 
on our side-track, right about where the lo- 
comotive is standing. It is just pulling out 
some flat cars which had been loaded with 
lumber for hives. The main building in the 
foreground you will recognize as the main 
factory that we have previously shown our 
readers. The structure just below is our 
new building. There all our sections, crates, 
hives, etc., are cut out by automatic machin- 
ery, and there, too, all our tinwork is done. 
Just over the main building you see our 
barn and the top of the house apiary, the 
former shown on page 984, GLEANINGS for 
Dec. 15, 1886. 

We will suppose, dear reader, that you 
have come for the purpose of making the 
Home of the Honey-Bees a visit. You 
know that our bee-friends are always wel- 
come, and, entering the main building, you 

ass up the stairway into the main office. 

Ve will suppose that you have come, fortu- 
nately, just when we have a little leisure. 
After a little preliminary we begin by de- 
scribing the room we first find ourselves in, 
which is our office, 40x60, where all our 
correspondence is conducted. Here are 
from twelve to fifteen clerks at work, busily 
writing. Yonder is the book-keeping de- 
partment, where two or three ladies are 
constantly at work on accounts. One of 
them has the large index-book that contains 
the names of over 20,000 different people 
with whom we have had deal. This book 
alone cost over $75.00. With so many names, 
do you wonder that once in a great while 
our girls get the same man on two different 
pages—that is, they have two accounts with 
the same person, without knowing it? The 
consequence is, he may get a statement, say- 





ing there is so much due him; and thena 
few days later on, another to the effect that 
he is owing us; and this time he gets mad ; 
and when the girls get a ‘* blowing-up ”’ they 
hunt the matter up and find where the 
trouble is. 

At the right of the book-keeper is the lady 
who opens the letters and counts the cash. 
This is one of the most important posts 
in our business, for it requires some one 
who can so apply the mind to the work that 
nothing that is going on can draw away the 
least attention. When somebody says he 
put so much money in a letter, and the clerk 
who opens the mail declares there was a 
different amount, or no money at all, there 
is a chance for a quarrel, I tell you. Now, 
if you will stop a moment I think I can ex- 
plain to you right here why the friend who 
sends the money is much more liable to be 
mistaken than the clerk who opens the let- 
ters. Now, if you don’t wait until I ex- 
plain, you will be inclined to say that one is 
just as liable to be mistaken as the other, 
but you are wrong. See here: Right under 
her hand is a little drawer. In this drawer 
is a printed postal card. This postal card 
reads, ** My friend, your letter, saying, ‘ In- 
closed find 75 ets.,’ is now in my hands, and 
there is positively only 25 cts. in it instead 
of 75. Both the letter and the envelope are 
now in my hands while I write this card, 
and there is no possibility of a mistake.” 

The card does not read exactly like the 
above, but it is the same in effect. If I am 
present, the clerk often calls me to witness 
that there is no more money, no postage- 
stamps, and nothing inside of the envelope, 
or stuck on the other side of the letter, or 
dropped out on the desk. The desk is a large 
one, arranged expressly to avoid the possi- 
bility of any thing being dropped; and the 
clerk who presides makes it her every-day 
business to watch over every copper with 
the utmost care. In fact.she has nothing 
to.do but to look after this one thing that 
often makes so much hard feeling. Most of 
the time, it is true, the friend who receives 
the card writes back, saying that he trusted 
it to his wife or neighbor, or somebody else, 
and they put in the 25 cents in stamps, and 
brought back the 75 cents in change, instead 
of doing the reverse, or something of that 
sort. At other times the friend who sent 
the money declares positively there was no 
such thing as a mistake on his part, and we 
have to settle it as best we can. 

We must get along, however; for if we 
stop to talk about the otherj clerks’ work as 
we have this one, it will take a good while. 

There is GLEANINGS desk ; here, the mail- 
ing-desk ; there, a stenographer’s desk ; and 
just back of him is the letter-press. There, 
again, is another stenographer. By the'way, 
we have now three shorthand writers, with 
two type-writers and one caligraph, and the 
whole are kept pretty busy, I tell you, and 
even then some of our friends feel hard be- 
cause our answers are so brief and unsatis- 
factory. I assure you it is a pleasure, though, 
to be able to have every word you say in an- 
swer written down, especially when you 
have had experience by being overburdened 
with business correspondence. Here is a 
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queen-desk, and over in the corner is the | and sticks directly from the wood-workin 


express-desk. You see, dear friends, we 
are doing all we can to answer all your cor- 
respondence, and to attend to all necessary 
business with you. Every thing is arranged 
in departments, and every thing works sys- 


tematically. Each clerk has her particular | 


duties and her special instructions. 

We will now pass into the paper-room, 
where from six to a dozen girls are at work 
folding the papers and binding the A BC 
book. From this room we pass Into the pa- 
per-culter room, where GLEANINGS and all 
our A BC books are trimmed. We next en- 
ter a long hall where the names of all our 
subscribers are standing in type. Passing 
out the east end we come into the general 
job and composing room ; going further, and 
turuing to the right, we enter another room 
also a composing-room. At the end of 
said room is still another stenographer (our 

roof-reader) working busily at his post. 

Ie is no other than W. P. Root, with whom 
our friends are now perhaps partially ac- 
quainted. 

We will next enter the sample - room, 
where samples of nearly all our apiarian 
supplies are kept in stock. After looking 
over the various implements, and explain- 
ing their use to our bee-friends. we next en- 
ter the smoker-room, in which from 10,000 
to 18,000 smokers are put together annually. 
There are other rooms on this floor. but we 
will not stop to go through them. We pass 
down the stairway, and enter one of our 
large packing-rooms which is 70x40 ft., and 
formerly was the old saw-room. Here a 
large portion of the goods are packed, ready 
for shipment. by experienced men. We 
next pass into another packing-room, where 
we find Bert, *‘ the clerk who never makes a 
mistake,’ marking off goods for a customer. 
The boxes and packages are stacked one 
upon the other, and it is almost im- 

ossible for us to get through. Near this is 

he express-room, in which all the goods are 

0 up that go by express. We next enter 
he press-room, where GLEANINGS, our 
— list. and the A BC book are printed. 

he press is one of the best Cottrell & Bab- 
cock makes. It not only runs nearly every 
day in the year, but sometimes all night; 
and the number of impressions it makes an- 
nually, aggregate about 3,000,000. 

We will retrace our steps, edge around 
the boxes, and pass down into the machine- 
room. The first thing that greets our ears 
is the perforating machine which “ chanks, 
chanks ”’ at the shining sheets of zinc. Here 
is an iron-planer and three or four lathes. 
In this room our repairing is done. the mak- 
ing of mandrels and comb-foundation mills, 
besides other iron work connected with the 
apiarian-supply business. Let us stop a mo- 
ment and look at the comb - mills which 
are in process of manufacture. The man 
with the glasses stands watching the ma- 
chine, with a lever in each hand, while the 
cog-wheels and knives obey his will. We 
can not stop longer. We enter the boiler- 
room where all the steam is supplied for all 
heating purposes, and for propelling the 
machinery. There are two automatic feed- 
pipes for conducting the sawdust, shavings, 


| machinery into the boiler-furnace; and al 
| that is necessary for the fireman to do is to 
|; shovel in coal. While running the two 
| planers or the cutter-heads, the boiler is 
' nearly self-feeding. 

We now open the door, and pass back 
| again into the machine-room. ‘The first thing 
| that confronts us is our deep well-pump, 46 
| feet deep, supplying all the water necessary 
‘for propelling the machinery, and heating. 
| We pass into the wax-room, where are from 
| 10 to 15 girls and young men busily at work 
| muking foundation. Tere is a couple of 
| dipping - tanks, from which three or four 
girls are dipping wax into long sheets. At 
| our left are two or three comb- mills running 
| out the thin foundation. At our right are 
| two machines running out heavy founda- 
‘tion. The two latter are propelled by 
‘steam. The girls complained last year 
about its being hard to turn the rolls by 
hand; but now we have called our big en- 
gine to assist; and I tell you, friends, it is a 
great help indeed. At the end of the wax- 
room is a man making boxes, and boxing 
foundation. 

We will now go through the underground 
passageway where we have our underground 
railway. Here you will find stacks and 
stacks of goods. We follow the track until 
we come to what was originally our old tin- 
room. This is now used exclusively for the 
storage of counter goods and seeds. We 
pass up the stairway, and, lo! we are in the 
counter store. pretty nearly back to where 
we started. Here you will find two or three 
ladies keeping the counters filled as packers 
and customers take away the goods. You 
exclaim, *‘ How is it that you can furnish 
such nice-looking goods for such a small 
sum of money?” It does seem incredible, I 
know ; but the secret is in knowing where 
to get goods at a low cost. and in large quan- 
tities. A man was in Saturday to look after 
the working of some of the new machinery 
his house had put in. He went into the 
counter store and picked up an adjustable 
wrench. Pretty soon he came to me, saying, 
‘* Mr. Root, what does it mean, that you sell 
a good-sized, well-made adjustable wrench 
like this for only 25 ects.? Do you really 
steal them ?” 

‘* Why, no, my friend, we don’t steal them, 
but we do this: We write to some large 
factory, and say, ‘Gentlemen, how low will 
you make us five gross of eight-inch wrerch- 
es, providing we will give the order away 
ahead, so you can make them at your ieisure 
—during a dull spell, for instance ?’ They 
reply. that if they can take their own time, 
and make. say, a part of them at one time 
and a part at another, they will do so and 
so, and that is the way we get low prices on 
many things.”’ But, to return. 

Thus far we have just gone through only 
the main building. We will now retrace our 
steps and pass through the packing-rooms 
until we come out of the door seen just at 
the right of the locomotive going up the 
track. We pass along this elevated side- 
walk and open a door at the end of the 
new building. Here we are greeted by the 
deafening roar of humming machinery. The 
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first machine that we see is the automatic 
section-machine ; and at eyery zip, zip, zip, 
a section drops down and is picked up bya 
boy who packs them in the boxes. There 
are about 20 machines in this room, but we 
will not go into details, as we propose ere 
long to give our readers a picture of it. We 
now pass upstairs and enter the tin room, 
44x 96. Here we are greeted by the din of 
tinners’ mallets. Here are two men work- 
ing at the insides of extractors. Further 
along, the cans are being made. There 
is a pile of wax-extractors, comb-buckets, 
honey-pails, and all sorts of tin honey-recep- 
tacles in process of manufacture. We retrace 
our steps, and pass down into the basement. 
Here is a great amount of belting and shaft- 
ing, allin full motion. There is a 52-in. ex- 
haust-fan, which is connected with large 
pipes. These pipes are connected with 
smaller ones communicating with the differ- 
ent saw-tables. This exhaust-fan, or blow- 
er, carries away all the shavings, sawdust, 
and little sticks, and blows them through a 
large main pipe, and from this building 
(through a pipe as seen between the two 
buildings just below the locomotive smoke) 
directly into the shaving-vault. The saw- 
dust is then conducted by means of another 
pipe directly into the boiler-furnace, which 
we have before described. Now, right op- 
posite the exhaust-fan is the blower for blow- 
ing cold air through a coil of steam-pipes. 
The cold air is thus heated and carried right 
up into the saw-room and tin-room, thus 
giving the men an abundance of fresh air. 

We pass from this shaft-room directly in- 
to the engine-room. You will exclaim, 
“That is such a little thing to do such a 
large amount of work!’’ I reply, *‘ The en- 
gine looks small, but it represents 90 horse- 

ower” After looking at the engine, we pass 
hrough an underground passageway lead- 
ing to the main building into our green- 
house. 

There is lettuce, radish, pie-plant. celery- 
plants, etc., growing as if it were warm 
summer weather. Hark! what do we hear? 
It is the peep of young chickens. What are 
they for? Why, they are our bug-catchers. 
We know of nothing better to keep the bugs 
off the lettuce. Here we finish our trip 
through the buildings. 

Now, friends, I do not know how it seems 
to you, but when I take a look at this scene 
of activity it seems to me almost as if it 
could not be reality. It was only a very 
short time ago that I was a blundering boy 
—yes,a boy who cried over his plans be- 
cause they did not work just as he had fig- 
ured out they ought to work. , When this 
blundering boy, however, stopped working 
for himself, and began working for the 
kindom of God, and his glory, giving em- 
ployment to those who seemed to be in sad 
need of it, etc., then, by some strange pro- 
cess, success seemed to crown his humble 
efforts. It seemed as if some great and 
mighty power had the control and manage- 
ment; and who shall say that such has 
not been the case while the little motto still 
remains, cut in the solid sandstone right 
over the arch, in the center of the main 
building—*‘ In God we trust” ? 





OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 
MOER BEEKEEPIN AS A OCKYOUPASHEN,. 


F beekeepin shood be confind to enny 1 class it 
hed ot be wimmen. No other calling in life is 
so suitful for beekepin as wimmen. Thay air 
so genteel in thair moovments as to subdoo 
the moast vishus hybirds. 

Next to wimmenis milliners and dress muikers, 
whitch isthe moast appropri8 of all to keep bees, 
bekoz for the resaon thay can raise thair oan wax 
to wax the thred to so with. Alsoshe kan 80 onto 
a bunnit while watchin for swarms. 
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BEE-KEEPIN AS A OCKYOUPASHEN FOR MILLYNERS. 

A miller is espeshelly sooted to keep bees, bekoz 
he ken maik his oan flour and meel to feed the 
bees, and save them the trubbel of going out to 
gether poland off the blossums. 

A carpenter hed ot to keep bees moar than enny- 
buddy els in the hoal wirld. It woont cost him 
nuthin for makin hives. 

A still moar propper pirson to keep bees is a mar- 
rid man or wooman. Thay have plenty of children 
to eet the hunny. 

In no way is enny 1 in siteh good condishen to 
keep bees asaold batcheller ora old maid. Thay 
hev no children around in the way to be took care 
of when thay want to taik up askep of bees and 
get the hunny from them. Then too its a good plan 
for them to get a good start in beekeepin, for if 
thay shood ever git married, it wood be reel handy 
to hev the children a round when the bees swarm, 
to yell & holler and pound on tin pans. 

Noclass of peaple ken so well keep bees as con- 
ducters, brakemen and sitch, onto aralerode. Thay 
need sum employment totaik up thair spair time 
whitch doant require enny atl0shun, and bees taiks 
cair of thairselves, and doant need enny work. Be- 
sides if he bies a swarm of bees he ken taik it home 
on the baggige car for nuthing. 

Lawyers is pre-emanent for keepin bees. When 
bizness is kinda dull bees helps to maik things live- 
ly, and he ken putaswarm cloast up to the side- 
wock soze to sting peaple agoin along and from 
whitch he ken eezy git up a lawsoot to maik him 
bizzness. 

A irishman is the proper pirson to keep bees for 
his pipe is alwaysa goin and reddy to smoak the 
bees. ‘ 

A wosherwooman is also the right 1, for she ken 
rays her own beeswax to greeze her flat ferns to 
iern shurts. 

The yung is good to keep bees for thay kan lurn 
habbits of gittin around lively, and the oald is good 
for thay ken learn to cluster quiet at the door a 
doin nothin. 

Hents it is seen that all classes and condishens 
hed ot to keep bees without regard to race, kuller, 
or prevus kondishen of servitood. 

P. Bensox, A. B. 8, 
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TEN-CENT SECTIONS OF HONEY. 





A PROTEST AGAINST THEM. 

RIEND NOVICE: —I wish to raise my voice in 
an humble but earnest protest against the 
new departure. There is already an evil in 
this line which works more mischief than you 
imagine. It is this catering to the demands 

of the dishonest grocer who wishes to sell 12 oz. for 
a pound, either that he may get more profit or that 
he may appear to undersell his honest neighbor. 
The closer the bee-keeper sticks to the fundamental 


truth, that it takes 16 oz. to make a pound, the more | 


successful will he be in increasing the sales of 
honey, and in laying a sure foundation for a steady 
demand in the years to come. Two conditions are 
wanting to make the ten-cent comb a success. One 
is, that all honey be of equal value; and the other, 
that all bee-keepers and dealers be strictly honest. 
To the honest bee-keeper I can see only evil in this, 
the limit being in the wrong direction. The grocer 
must get a certain number of combs for a certain 
sum of money, which puts a limit to the price of 
the finest grades of honey which the bee-keeper 
produces. In the other direction there is no limit, 
the greedy or dishonest grocer demanding more 
and more ten-cent combs for a given sum of money, 
and the producer tries to please him by giving as 
much surface as possible; and if he be of the same 
spirit us the dealer, be puts in all the wood he pos- 
sibly can. The tendency all is to give as little honey 
us possible for the ten cents; and I fear that, in two 
or three years, ten-cent combs of honey can be 
found so small that the gentleman of Albany could 
“clean up the platter’ at one meal, without the 
help of the family. Notice, friend Novice, he sug- 
gests 10 or 11 oz., while you suggest8 or 9. Some one 
else will suggest 5 or 6. Where is the limit? When 
you make a package of comb honey less than a 
pound, 1 think you simply increase the cost to no 
purpose. Where a pound of comb honey can be re- 
tailed for 16 or 18 cts., or even 20, there is no need of 
a smaller package. Did you figure up how much 
the bee-keepers who sent ten-cent combs to Albany 
received per pound for their honey? Allowing that 
100 Ibs. net would make 150 combs, say the grocer 
pays 8 cts., making $12.00; deduct commission, 60 
cts.; expressage and drayage, not less than 75 cts.; 
cost of 150 frames and case, 60 cts., leaving a balance 
of $10.05 for 100 lbs. net of noney — just about equal 
to getting 9% cts. for 1-lb. sections, weighing the 
frame with the honey. Is not this making undue 
haste to reduce the price? 

Wouldn't it be better to go slow in this matter, 
and treat the story as a huge joke (which was prob- 
ably intended only as such), that one man, without 
any special effort, sold, in a jittle over half a season, 
in the city of Albany, nearly if not quite a quarter 
of a million, or between 60 and 80 tons, of a size of 
comb which seemed to be new, to a convention of 
York-State bee-men? And before you settle the 
matter, ask for the opinion of some of the bee-men 
who sent the quarter of a million of ten-cent combs 
to Albany during the past six months. In the one- 
pound sections which you send out, the frame is so 
light that the consumer does not object to having 
the frame weighed with the honey; but having the 
idea firmly implanted in their minds that honey 
should be sold by weight, they do demand, as they 
have a right to demand, that when they pay for a 








pound that at least the honey and the frame weigh 
a full pound. 

During this winter I have sold several tons of 
California honey in the comb to the best grocers of 
this city and Pittsburgh; and although the combs 
average nearly 2 Ibs. each, it sells readily. Two 
things they do require: That the quality be good, 
and that the comb and frame weigh all they pay 
for. Ido not mean that there is no preference giv- 
en to the 1-lb. section; for my experience is, that 
the one-pound package does command in this mar- 
ket just about one cent per pound more than the 
same grade of honey in a 2-lb. package. When you 
collectively, as bee-keepers, have the power to suy 
how many ounces the ten-cent comb shall weigh 
(net weight of honey), and can compel every pro- 
ducer to live up to your law, then, 1 say, go ahead 
with the ten-cent comb; but this being the freest 
country in the civilized world for the man who 
wishes to defraud his neighbor in weights and mea- 
sures, you will find neither profit nor satisfaction 
in the novelty proposed. The class who buy for 
every meal something to spread on their bread, and 
who demand a ten-cent comb, is the class whose 
trade you can never get to any extent unless you 
are prepared to compete in price with the manufac- 
turers of truck which they call jelly, and which can 
be retailed at 5 or 6 cts. per lb. M. H. TWEED. 

Allegheny City, Pa., Feb. 24, 1887. 

Friend T., you have presented an excel- 
lent paper on this side, stating the objec- 
tions to the ten-cent package, but I think 
you have overlooked one or two points. The 
reason why IL proposed 8 or 9 ounces instead 
of 10 or 11, is because the 10 or 11 ounces 
were buckwheat honey. This, you know, 
makes quite a difference. I admit, how- 
ever, that there is some difficulty in regard 
to the matter of quality. One producer 
might bring in a lot of very choice ten-cent 
sections, while his slip-shod neighbor would 
have a similar lot that might have to be 
sold for 5 cents to close them out. For all 
this, | do think the ten-cent package would 
sell, a great many times, where any thing 
costing more money would not. Your arti- 
cle has suggested that we might, in sorting 
our 1-lb. sections, pick out, by weighing, 
certain ones that could be retailed for a 
dime, and crate these by themselves. In 
our trade we find quite a good many that do 
not weigh much more than 10 or 12 ounces. 
Mark these, ** Your Choice for 10 ets.,° and 
they might go off quite readily. I did not 
understand, while at Albany, that any one 
contemplated short weights at all: it was 
only to arrange a plan whereby sections 
might be sold at so much, and thus avoid 
the necessity of weighing. Some one asked 
the question of Mr. Wright, how he would 
prevent consumers from picking out the 
most desirable sections first. He replied, 
that there was no remedy. Of course, the 
grocer would put only one case on the coun- 
ter at a time, and insist on selling every 
section before opening another one. He 
said this same thing happens in all kinds of 

roduce. The last potatoes in a barrel will 
ve the poorest, and so with most kinds of 
vegetables; but the last purchaser must 
take what is left, for no dealer could afford 
to open a new package of choice specimens 
while the half-broken package remained un- 
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sold. Weighing up every section sold, and 
iving full 16 oz. to the pound, is surely the 
airest way: but it is a laborious operation, 
and where only a penny, or even a couple of 
pennies, cover the amount at stake, it seems 
as if there might be some speedier way. by 
oe ay: off the goods, as it were, instead of 
going through with the slow process of fig- 
uring by ounces. I am sure there is such a 
thing as wasting more time over pennies 
than they are worth—in some kinds of busi- 
ness. 
rr oe 


THE SCIENCE OF MAKING HONEY 
VINEGAR. 


HOW TO MAKE IT ON A LARGE SCALE. 





N page 64 of GLEANINGS, Jan. 15, E. France 
tells how to make vinegar from honey. This 


way will do very well ona smal! scale; but to | 


make a larger quantity of vinegar, or for the 


manutacture of it, we need a quicker pro- | 
| quickly. In 18 hours the whole surface will be 
| covered by it. In nine or ten days the alcoho! is 
| changed to vinegar acid, and the vinegar vegeta- 


cess. Two years is too long atime for the manu- 
facturer to get his money back for the honey he 
bought. 


To get vinegar, the honey-water has to undergo 
two different changes: First, the sugar is changed | 
| rel is cleaned, and filled again with the so-called 


to aleoho! and then the alcohol is changed to vine- 
gar—an acid. The latter process is done by grow- 


ing small vegetables on the surface of the alcoho! | 


holding water. By this process there is needed a 
sufficient amount of air. It is a good plan to sepa- 


rate these two different processes by manufacturing | 


the vinegar. 

About the sweetness of the honey-water, it is 
different for more or less strong vinegar. Thus, 
if you wish 5 per cent acid in the vinegar you can 
wake the honey-water holding 10 per cent of su- 
gar; or you take 20 per cent of sugar and mix later 
witb one-half of water. So the honey-water can be 
made holding 8 to 20 per cent of sugar, correspond- 
ing with4to 10 per cent of acid in the vinegar, 
nearly. More than 20 per cent of sugar will take 
too long a time for fermentation, and for changing 
alcohol to vinegar, or this process would be im- 
possible. For this we want to know how large a 
per cent of sugar is inthe honey-water. It is best 
to use. for this purpose, an areometer—the same as 
is used in making wine orbeer. Thisis far more 
exact than the floating egg, which corresponds to 
15 or 18 per cent of sugar, and this gives a strong 
vinegar. 

The honey-water is now put in a standing barrel, 
with one head out, and here it commences to fer- 
ment pretty soon. The higher the temperature, 
the quicker the fermentation. After about 9 or 10 
days, the areometer will show you only 2 or 4 per 
cent of sugar, and now we will call the honey- 
water honey-wine. This honey-wine is filtered in 
barrels till it is clear. The oftener it is filtered 
from one barrel into another, the quicker it will be 
done. It will help very much if some fruits of any 
kind are given with the honey-weterin the stand- 
tng barrel. This will give some tannin to the hon- 
ey-wine. This frnit can be used a second or third 





time; so will a small quantity of common cream | 


tartar quicken the process. In about two or three 
months the wine wil! be clear enough. 


To change this wine to vinegur we know several | 


different ways. I will explain only two. 
1. To make vinegar in small quantities, take 





some tight barrels. and pour into every one 15 
gallons of good old vinegar and 15 gallons of the 
honey-wine, above described. in about 4 weeks 
(with bigh temperature in summer) you can take 
out of every barrel 15 gallons of vinegar. Now 
fill up again with 15 galions of honey-wine. The 
barrels are about two-thirds full this way, and have 
to be open all the time. So every barrel gives 15 
gallons every month. 

2. For a larger quantity of vinegar | approve 
the following method: . 

Take any fiat vessel, put in some ferment of 
your honey-wine, and some water and vinegar. 
In 14 days or 3 weeks you will have on the sur- 
face of this water a large quantity of vinegar vege- 
tables, and you will need this for the following 
process: 

The honey-wine, mixed with one-fourth or one- 
third of old vinegar, is put in another standing 
barrel, and the above-described vegetable is plant- 
ed on the surface by a thin well-wetted board. The 
vegetable will grow, by high temperature, very 


ble falls down to the bottom. The vinegar is now 
filled up in barrels, and sold. The standing bar- 


honey-wine. By pouring the vinegar into barrels 
itisa good plan to mix it with a small quantity 
of honey-wine; the vinegar will keep better and 
stronger. The barrels should be well closed. By 
this method the honey is changed in 80 or 100 days 
to the best vinegar. 

If the honey cost about 5 cents per lb., this vine- 
gar will be cheaper than good wine vinegar can be 
made; but vinegar made of corn and grain can be 
sold at a lower price, for the starch and sugar 
which are to be converted into vinegar will cost not 
more than3cts. per ib. But the honey-vinegar is 
far the better, and nearly as good as the best wine 
vinegar. Spirituous vinegar can not be made in the 
United States, on account of the governmental dues. 

Let me give some more rules for its manufac- 
ture. On an average, the honey will contain about 
75 per cent of sugar. By making the honey-wine, 
about 15 per cent of the fluid is lost, and in vinegar- 
making, not quite 10 per cent. The higher the 
temperature, the quicker the process, but the 
greater the loss. 

All this | have verified by many experiments, and 
it seems to me not impossible to manufacture the 
honey-vinegar on a large scale. 

Selma, Tex., Jan. 27, 1887. L. StACHELHAUSEN. 


I will explain to our readers, that friend 
S. would probably prefer to write the above 
letter in his native German than in English; 
yet the facts he furnishes are so important 
we give the article, as nearly as we can, as it 
came from his pen. There is something 
wonderfully interesting to me about this vin- 
egar-plant—a ey that will cover the sur- 
face of a barrel in only 18 hours. And this 
reminds me of a vinegar-plant which was 
ropagated and sold, perhaps 20 years ago. 
tt ooked like a piece of loose cotton, or, 

erhaps, like white vinegar-mother. Well, 
if a little bunch of plant was placed in a 
glass or jar of sweetened water, and the 
Whole placed in the sun, in a warm temper- 
ature, that plant commenced growing by 
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taking the sugar from the water, and con- 
verting it into vinegar. Unless the plant 
was kept supplied with sweetened water, 
it died; but when well fed it grew enor- 
mously. The white flakes kept up a con- 
stant motion by alternately sinking to the 
bottom of thejjar, and rising again. This 
motion was caused by little globules of gas 
that were constantly forming and enlarging 
inside the flakes of mother. When they 
rose to the surface the gas passed out into 
the air, and made the flakes drop again. I 
wonder if any of the readers of GLEANINGS 
know where this plant can be obtained. 
Years ago. while in Boston, I saw a man on 
the street-corner, selling a summer drink 
manufactured by the same or a _ similar 
plant. While it was foaming from the rapid 
growth of this strange plant, in the warm 
sunshine, it was poured into goblets, iced 
like lemonade, nl served to customers. 


- rT 
HOUSE-WARMING. 
W. F. CLARKE ON SLEEPING IN COLD BEDROOMS. 


WANT to back up what Prof. Cook says about 

making home comfortable in the winter time, 
regardless of cost. There are some economies 
‘ that are “penny wise, but pound foolish.” 

To save a few dollars at the expense of the 
comfort and health of a whole family is surely a 
great piece of folly. Yet it is what many people 
are doing every winter of their lives, and I think 
this is especially the case with the farming commu- 
nity. According to my observations, there are few 
country homes that are really comfortable in the 
winter time. In most farm-houses an ample kitch- 
en forms the living-room. There the meals are 
tuken, and there in the evening the domestic circle 
is formed. Few country houses have more than 
one fire constantly going. This warms the living- 
room, and perhaps one bedroom which opens out 
of it. The rest of the house is cold most of the 
time. There is, very likely, a sitting-room or par- 
lor; buta fire is kindled there only on “ high-days 
and holidays,” on Sundays, on wedding or funeral 
occasions, and when there is company. There are 
exceptions to this. In some farm-houses there is a 
hall stove kept going. In others, a fire is constant- 
ly burning in the parlor or sitting-room, But from 
my travels and observations, | am inclined to think 
these cases are largely in the minority. 

In this country many of the better class of farm- 
houses are built of stone. This material makes a 
most substantial and durable building, but it is one 
that is extremely cold in winter, unless artificial 
heat is applied. A stone wall becomes permeated 
with dampness, absorbing moisture from the earth 
by means of capillary attraction. Flesh and blood 
are more sensitive todamp cold thanto dry cold. 
A frame house, being to a great extent porous, ad- 
mits both cold and heat more freely than a stone 
house. Inasevere spell of weather, cold gets into 
a stone house and stays there, while a frame house 
becomes perceptibly warmer when the tempera- 
ture moderates out of doors. Brick houses are 
open to the same objection as stone ones, though in 
a lesser degree, unless they are built on the hollow- 
wall principle, as few brick houses are. 

I stopped over in wu stone farm-house one night in 
Nov., 1885. The spare bed was very nicely fixed up, 





even to “pillow-shams."’ There was a pile of bed- 
clothes, and the sheets were woolen ones. The bed 
was soft, I was tired, and every thing seemed to in- 
vite repose. But I could not get warm all night, 
though I kept on my flanne! shirt and drawers. Jn 
the middle of the night I shook as with an ague- 
chill. Already, though winter had scarcely begun, 
the damp cold had gained foot-hold in that room, 
and the heat of my body was insufficient to over- 
come the chilliness garrisoned in a big heap of bed- 
clothes. Next day, some conversation sprang up 
about warming bedrooms in winter. Of course, I 
did not complain of my quarters; but in an “aside,” 
some of the young folks told me “pa’’ and “ma” 
had no idea how cold it was upstairs in winter, 

The trouble of it is, too many of us are aljl the 
time getting ready to live. We look forward toa 
future of enjoyment when we shall have made 
some money, and prospered sufficiently to have 
all things pleasant about us. Meantime we pinch 
and punish ourselves and those dependent on us, 
and wait indefinitely for ‘‘a good time coming,” 
which is very long in arriving, and perhaps does 
not come at all. The poet Young says:— 

“Of all man’s ruinous mistakes, this bears the palm: 
That all men are about to live, 
For ever on the brink of being born.” 

Meantime, the years are gliding by. Age is creep- 
ing upon us. Our children are leaving the bome- 
stead, and setting up for themselves, carrying 
away with them the recollection of summers passed 
in hard outdoor labor, and winters that have been 
cold and dreary work in the barnyard or kitchen 
during the day, a brief “cuddle” around the cook- 
ing-stove after supper, and then ascent to a cheer- 
less, chilly bedroom, where, after many prelimina- 
ry shivers, forgetfulness of all trouble and discom- 
fort is found in sleep. Is it not desirable to puta 
little more enjoyment and brightness into our own 
and our chiidren’s lives? Why must we be like 
Aunt Nabby Powers, who was constantly ejaculat- 
ing, “‘ Lame! Knjoyment here below ain't for we. 
I'm one o' them that’s of few days and full 0° 
trouble; as the good Book says, ‘It’s a world of 
tribbylation,’ anyhow. Lame! la me!’ We hang up 
“Home, Sweet Home,” on our walls; but do we 
translate the motto into every-day experience as 
we might, could, and should? I make all due allow- 
ance for the struggling and calculation necessary 
on the part of many families in the country as well 
as in the town; but I knowsome farmers whose 
land is clear, whose buildings are good, and who 
have money out at interest, who, from carrying the 
practice of economy too far, deprive themselves 
and their children of comforts that could weil be 
afforded, and would make life far more worth the 
living. 

This plea for house-warming has expanded to an 
extent that leaves but little chance for adverting to 
the professor's plea for furnaces. As already re- 
marked, | agree with his views in the main, and go 
for the furnace method, with careful construction, 
in all cases in which the cost can be afforded, and 
the house is of some size; but a house no larger 
than that described by the professor can be warm- 
ed more cheaply than by means of a furnace. My 
own is of about the same dimensions, and is made 
as comfortable as need be as follows: A $30.00 base- 
burner stove warms the sitting-room and parlor, 
which are connected with folding-doors. The pipe 
goes directly into a small hall, and takes the chill 
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off that. A small Franklin stove, lighted only in ex- | 
tremely cold weather, is in the parlor, always open | 
tor ventilating purposes. In the kitchen and living: | 
room (combined in our house) is a most effective 
parlor cook-stove, fed by wood, the pipe passing di- 
rectly upstairs, and warming two bedrooms quite 
sufficiently for sleeping purposes. There is a bed- 
room downstairs connected with both kitchen and 
sitting-room, and a spare bedroom upstairs, easily 
warmed by putting on a little extra fire in the base- 
burner and Franklin stove downstairs when there 
is company. 

The objection to Prof. Cook’s plan with many will 
be the first cost of the furnace, which will be from 
$150 to $200. To my mind, another great objection 
is not seeing the fire. A fire warms you up better, 
if you see it. We read in Scripture, “Aha! I am 
warm, I have seen the fire.”’ If Prof. Cook will de- 
duct enough from his $40 fuel-bill for the furnace, 
to run an open wood-stove in his sitting-room, he 
will have a “ fireside,”’ and a “domestic hearth,” 
which he hasn't now, and he will find the ventila- 
tion better. I advise him and all others wishing to 
get the most home comfort out of winter fires to 
send to the Smith & Anthony stove-makers, 52 Union 
Street, Boston, Mass., for a little pamphlet entitled, 
“Some artistic fireplaces.”” The professor was 
“brought up in the warmth and glare of the old 
fireplace.”” So was 1; and there was cheerfulness 
and luxury as well as warmth about it. It is all 
very wei not to have the pleasant living-room 
“cumbered with ugly stoves and coils,’ but you do | 
not need to have an ugly stove. I have one that is 
“a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.’ When its 
two stories of mica windows are lighted up with an- 
thracite radiance it is next only to the old-fashioned | 
fireplace I was brought up by. Andif I want to recall | 
the vision of that I can start up the open Franklin. | 
Let me say, there is no escape of hard-coal dust or | 
gas from a prcperly made base-burner stove, and 
its draft is constantly carrying off the foul gases 
with the lower stratum of air. The care of sucha 
stove is less than that of a furnace fed with wood. 

I, too, get up first, and light the cooking-stove, as 
I presume the professor does: and then I usually 
stir the porridge, which 1 like well boiled. Then it 
is but the work of a few minutes to shake down the 
base-burner, put in a scuttleful of coal, turn on the 
dampers, and empty the ashes. All can be done so 
neatly, that even if Mrs. Professor wears magnify- 
ing-giaases she will detect no litter. Another shake- 
down in the evening, and a second scuttleful of 
coal, completes the care of a stove * worth its weight 
in gold,” if I couldn’t get another like it for $30. I 
am sure this is far less work than the care and at- 
tention needed by a wood-furnace. If I rana fur- 
nace, it would be a coal one. Boynton’s, and others 
that might be named, are as clean and sweet as fur- 
naces for wood. W. F. CLARKE. 

Guelph, Ont., Feb. 21, 1887. 





I am very glad indeed, friend C., to have 
you take up this matter of making our 

omes pleasantly warm. When reading 
your article [ remembered the time when I 
used to teach school and ‘‘ board around.” 
It is not pleasant to the women-folks, nei- 
ther is it pleasant to the men-folks or chil- 
dren, to be around the cooking-stove in the 
way, and I think it will pay in dollars and 
cents for every household to have some sort 
of a pleasant room away from the cooking- 





stove, especially where there are children in 
the home. A young couple, just married, 
can stand it very well around the cooking- 
stove, for they would be happy almost any- 
where. 

rc rd — A 


A VISIT TO AN APIARY AMONG THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


NELLIE LINSWIK TELLS US MORE ABOUT THE 
““KNOW-IT-ALL BEE-KEEPERS.”’ 

@ HE middle 6f July found me in one of the 
\* loveliest valleys of the Green Mountains. 
In company with my friends I took long 
walks.and drives, now following the valley 
roxd that crossed and recrossed a narrow, 
busy stream, and now climbing the steep moun- 
tain-sides. Sometimes I was delighted by seeing 
the bright flowers of a familiar home honey-plant, 
the willow herb, known to my friends by the far 
prettier name of Indian wickopee. 

One evening at the tea-table Mary looked across 
at her husband, saying, ‘‘Can you tell me, Charley, 
why, above all other things, we have not thought 
to exhibit our village bee-keeper?”’ 

“He shall be exhibited this evening at once,” 
said Charley, promptly, pushing back his chair; 
and five minutes later we were walking down the 
village street. 

We found our bee-keeper, his day’s work done, 
smoking the pipe of peace as he sat beneath his 
own vine and fig-tree. When Charley introduced 
me and made known our wishes, the pipe myste- 
riously disappeared, and a friendly smile brighten- 
ed his face, as, requesting us to follow, he led us 
down the garden paths to where a dozen venerable 
apple-trees spread their protecting branches over 
seventy-five colonies. It was a pleasant sight; and 
very pleasant to hear was the familiar evening 
sound, always reminding me of the wind in a pine- 
forest. 

The hives were double-storied, run entirely for 
extracted honey; and in reply to a question regard- 
ing the size of the frame used, a cover was lifted. 
It was a flat cover, and the frames were so near 
the top of the hive that the excitable hybrids. boil- 
ed over the edges on every side. I scarcely glanc- 
ed at the frames, so possessed was I with the 
thought that I had caused him trouble by making 
it necessary to light a smoker, when suddenly the 
cover was pushed carelessly back into its place, 
crushing and maiming beneath its cruel weight a 
hundred innocent lives. An involuntary cry of 
horror passed my lips. Our friend looked up in 
alarm; but instantly divining the reason of my cry 
he smilingly said, ‘‘! conclude you huve not kept 
bees very long if that hurts you. Now, we old bee- 
keepers don't mind such things, and we haven't the 
time to bother with smoke, or shoving a cover on 
so slowly as not to kill them.” 

Heaven forbid, thought I, that I should keep 
bees till I become so hardened! 

Against one of the trees stood a swarmer—two 
long pieces of wood fastened together with pins, 
and surmounted by a light box. The strips of 
wood could be slipped by each other, and the pins 
inserted in new places, thus lengthening or short- 
ening the device. But it was too heavy for a wom- 
an’s hands, admirable though it might be for this 
strong, broad-shouldered man. 
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In one corner stood a small building in which he 
wintered his bees; and, throwing open the door, 
he explained that the walls were double, and pack- 
ed with sawdust, and the floor deeply strewn with 
the same. At this time, however, the floor was 
covered with a matting of dead bees, and the close, 
unpleasant air, made it unadvisable to step with- 
in. Probably in the fall every thing was made 
sweet and clean before the bees were packed 
away, but I could not but think that our way of 
outdoor wintering, where the bees are sure to get 
pure fresh air, is preferable. 

‘Outdoor wintering,” said our friend, ‘“* would 
not do for this location. Our winters are too se- 
vere.” 

“The severity of the winter,” I returned, 
“would make no difference if the bees were prop- 
erly protected.” 

“But the depth of the snow—they would be 
smothered,”’ he insisted. 

“We are careful, after every severe storm, to 
see that the entrances are free from snow.” And 
then, stirred with a sudden remembrance of cer- 
tain mistaken assertions regarding our winter 
management, I added, with some warmth, * aad 
we never disturb our bees by rasping off the bot- 
tom-boards with a bent wire or piece of hoop-iron!” 

“Ah! well,” was the mild reply, “a way that 
pleases one may not please another; ”’ and, drop- 
ping the supject of wintering, we passed on to the 
shop, with its medley of hives, fraines, extractor, 
and rows of kegs and bright tin pails. Here the 
inexhaustible subject of marketing honey was 
touched upon, and this Vermont bee-keeper won 
my profound respect by assuring me that dispos- 
ing of his honey was the simplest part of his busi- 
ness. Of two bee-keepers, the one finding a ready 
sule for his comb honey because of its beauty and 
the care he bestows upon it, and the other building 
up areliable market for his extracted honey, the 
latter, in my opinion, deserves by far the greater 
credit. 

As we were leaving, I asked if he would lend me 
a few bee-journals for a day or two, it had been so 
long since I had seen one. 

“*T should be glad to oblige you,’’ was the reply, 
“butlam not taking any. A tew years ago! did 
take Root’s journal for a short time, but I soon 
found out that it couldn't teach me any thing. We 
old bee-keepers,”’ he continued, with a quiet smile, 
“when we have once thoroughly Jearned our lJes- 
son, don’t need the advice of bee-journals.” 

As we passed out the gate, admiring, Mary 
whispered, ‘‘ How wise he is!’”’ And then, giving 
my arm a little squeeze, she added, “How giad I 
am that we thought to give you this pleasure!” 
And Charley, walking before with a little pail of 
clover honey swinging from his fingers, glanced 
back witb a nod and smile. And, indeed, it had 
been a pleasure; though when our host had cor- 
dially urged that our visit be repeated at an earli- 
er hour in the day, when hives could be opened 
and the complete workings of his apiary exhibited, 
I remembered the bees he had so unnecessarily 
sacrificed, and excused myself with thanks. And 
notwithstanding his assertion, I think too highly 
of the class to which Iam proud to belong, to be- 
lieve there are many, even among“ we old bee- 
keepers,’’ who have so little regard for the lives 
of those who toil in our behalf. NELLIE LINSWIK. 


Dear friend Nellie, lL am very, very glad 
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you have put in this plea for humanity for 
our little workers. I know there are many 
ee eon who do cruelly crush and man- 
le the little fellows in the way you describe ; 

ut no amount of argument will ever con- 
vince me that it is the right thing for a 
Christian man in a Christian country to do; 
and Iam very sure it does not pay, either, 
in dollars and cents. I have seen colonies 
become unmanageable by just such treat- 
ment, and I have wondered several times, 
when discussing these matters in regard to 
bees being a nuisance to the neighbors, 
whether it were not possible that the whole 
trouble originated in this kind of mismanage- 
ment. I hate to be bothered with a smoker, 
when [ am in a hurry; but by means of the 
enamel sheet to be sempre over the frames 
before the cover is shut down, I can almost 
invariably close the hive quickly, and with- 
out killing even one bee. Why didn’t the 
man take his pipe along with him, if smoke 
he must, and drive the poor little chaps 
back with the fumes of tobacco? Much asl 
object to such a way of doing, I think it 
better than to kill the bees without scruple. 


Se 


A FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAW FOR ONLY 
10 CENTS. 


RIGGING UP A BUZZ-SAW TO BE KUN BY A SEW- 
ING-MACHINE WHEEL AND TREADLE. 





2 FEW days’ ago, at an auction sale 1 purchas- 
ed a Wheeler & Wilson sewing-machine for 
ten cents. Tam real proud of my purchase! 
Of course, the sewing attachments are “no 
good,’ but it has a good ftly-wheel, treadle, 
and a 6inch belt-wheel. Now, | want to know if 
one of those $2.50 saw-mandrels, with a six-inch 
saw, could be made to do good work on this ma- 
chine. I wanted a regular saw-table, engine, ete., 
but—whew! 

I used to work in your saw-room, but it scemed 
to me that those saws were just ‘“sighing’’ for my 
fingers, and that the rolls on that big planer were 
just “ groaning’? for my thumbs. I “sighed” for 
the office or the compositors’ room (am still sigh- 
ing), and felt quite relieved to get in the wax- 
room. Since that [ have learned how to saw, and 
how to be happy in doing it. 

If IT can't convert this machine into a foot-power 
saw, | know what I can do: I can put an emery- 
wheel on it, swing iton my back, and go over the 
country sharpening honey-knives, scissors, ete. 
May be it would be too heavy, though. Since I 
have thought over Mrs. Chaddock’s experience as 
book-agent (I admire her ambition) I have decided 
not to take the machine around on my back. If I 
can’t make a saw of it I will take the machinery 
out, and use the table for an aquarium stand. 

Groesbeck, O., Jan. 8, 1887. WALTER 8S. POUDER. 

Friend P., this matter has come up sever- 
al times before. A_ balance- wheel and 
treadle is exactly what is wanted to propel a 
buzz-saw, but the machine is too light for 
any thing like heavy work. If the stuff you 
wish to cut is only ¢ ineh, possibly &, or even 
+, a saw made just right would do the work 
beautifully, very nicely, and true; but to cut 
stuff for bee-hives needs all the strength of 
a good strong man while standing on his 
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feet. Barnes’ new foot-power saw-table has 
a good stout crank that can be used in place 
of the treadle; and [ tell you, one stout 
man to turn the crank while somebody else 
does the sawing, does a great deal more 
work than where one has to tread, and feed 
the saw besides. For small fine work, for 
the use of puttern-makers, and some other 
artisans, your ten-cent foot-power might be 
a great convenience. I am glad you remem- 
ber Mrs. Chaddock’s experience. 


oO 
SURPLUS-CASES. 


MR. HEPDON GIVES US A CHAT IN REGARD TO 
THEM. 





WISH to have a little chat (over the caligraph) 
with you and your men in the shop, regarding 
surplus-cases. So far as 1 know, I was first to 
make surplus-section cases, which contained 
the bee-space at the top, so necessary to tier- 
ing up. If I was not prior in such invention, I was 
original in it, never having heard of any such 
thing, unless I have forgotten. I was opposed to 
separators at that time, and so I constructed what 
is well known asthe Heddon case; and when you 
get your experimental apiary going, if you make 
experiments on a sufficiently large scale to tell the 
facts sought, you will find that this old case of 
mine is to-day the best ever made, and I believe 
the best that ever will be, where no separators are 
used. | believe it can not be improved. I shall 
not have time,in this, to give all the reasons. I 
wish I could be in your shop a little while. For the 
use of separators, I think the tin T case is prefera- 
bie to it: and as I now desire to use separators, | 
wish to talk to you about the T case, which is no 
further a copy of my old case than that it uses the 
bee-space, and so can be tiered, which plan you 
will recollect | used to advocate strongly, almost | 
alone, at one time. 
1 consider the tin T as radically an invention, and 
a good one too. I think it the coming case, for 
those who will use separators, and never care to | 
invert them. Ido not know who invented it, but 1 | 
think I recollect seeing it illustrated ina back num- 
ber of your paper orthe A.B.J. Several years ago | 
Mr. Vandervort visited me, and he told me that he 
used no other style of case, and fully explained to | 
me all about how he made the T’s and how he 
fastened them to the cases, and how he used a) 
* follower ’’* that pressed the sections by virtue of 
aspring. I found Mr. V.a manof far more than | 
ordinary inventive ability, and a very fine mechan- , 
ic, in both iron and wood. I do not remember | 
whether or not he said he invented the T. As re- 
gards using them on the removable or adjusting 
plan, [ also well remember seeing that explained 
in a back number of one of our journals, and I | 
presume Dr. Miller can tell where. Any way, as_ 
soon as it gets to attracting any attention the own- | 
er will appear, for I feel sure that the rightful 
owner will claim a good thing, when we see that, 
if a thing is very good, men wiil claim it who never | 
dreamed of it. 
Two years ago we made some of these T cases, 
and of 5-16 sides, as you advocate. Years before 
that, we made cases just like Eaton’s, illustrated on 


page 131,except the movable side, which we had | 
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* I discard all ** followers.” 


tested previously, and do not think can be made in 
any manner so as not to ruin the case. Mr. Eaton 
speaks of this case doing away with the honey- 
board, but it never will, because it can not be made 
to “break joints”’ with the frames below, unless 
too narrow sections are used. Besides, when he 
goes to tiering be lifts with his first case a whole 
lot of dauby brace-combs, to be placed above and 
attached at once to his new clean sections. But, 
why gofurther? Mr. Euton is piainly no inventor, 
as other points in his case clearly sbow. 

| would not make the L-shaped tin to support the 
T’s, but tack a plain flat strip on the bottom edge 
of the side piece of the case, that would project in- 
ward enough to suit ime. What can be better?’ and 
how much simpler! But I think you were right in 
the first place, in choosing the stationary rests for 
the T’s. The reasons you give, together with the 
greater ease of adjusting the sections when they 
are stationary, to me, more than offsets all to be 
gained by having so many different lengths ot 
sections in use in the same apiary, which is, in 
many other respects, a serious detriment. But 
here is the mechanical botchery of the movable T. 
The rest which holds it, must be so placed as to 
prevent the bees from entering the outside sec- 
tions at their outsides, which, if they can not do, 
they will not so completely fill and so quickly fin- 
ish, as when they can. 

We give the following preferences to this T case: 
It is cheaper, and better adapted to the cheaper 
wood separators, Itis also lighter. This is all. 

The one-story wide-frame cases, us we DOW make 
them, we prefer for reasons as follows: With our 
screw method, we keep the frames tighter togeth- 
er; we can invert the sections or any longitudinal 


| row of them, at will, We can “jump” these rows 


from outside to in, or vice versa, at will. The sec- 
tions are always clean. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 19, 1887. JAMES HEDDON. 
Further on, in reply to Dr. Miller you will 


| notice that we have discarded the L tins, and 


use instead short pieces of iron as recom- 
mended by friend Miller. You will see that 
this places the bee-space above the sections. 
You will observe, also, that we still make 
the T tins movable. for the reason that the 
majority of those using the T supers seem 
to prefer them that way. Many thanks for 
the suggestions you have made in regard to 


i supers in general. This is a matter that is 


of considerable interest to us all just at this 
very time. 
ee 


THE T SUPER. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES CAREFUL- 
LY CONSIDERED. 








RLIEND ROOT:—As the T super is now before 
us, a few words may not be out of place. 1 
had 25 of these supersin use last summer; 
have been using them for two seasons. 1 
first got the idea from an article by C. H. 

Dibbern, in the A. B.J., page 133, 1884. Mine are 

made for the old-style Heddon hive, but the princi 

ple isthe same as you have described in GLEAN- 

INGS. Any one is likely to see their advantages 

at once, and I will therefore omit them. 

In simplifying the super, by using a continuous 
tin rest lengthwise at the bottom, instead of Dr. 

Miller’s method of separate rests, you have gained 
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the advantage of being able to use other than the |! 


444 x t4 section by merely spacing the T’s differ- 
ently; but you have also incurred a grievous dis- 


advantage. This rest closes the outside entrance to | 
the outside sections. Now, you may at first think | 
that this is not of much consequence; but if you | 
do, you are mistaken. The trouble is not in the | 


storing of honey, but in removing the bees when 
the cases are taken from the hives. If these en- 
trances are left open—a la Miller—a few puffs of 


will drive nearly all the bees down into the brood- 
chamber. If the super be now removed—before 
that inevitable reaction takes place, and the bees 
come boiling up again—there will not be enough 
bees left for a quorum; and if put in a tent or some 
other suitable place they will quickly adjourn. If, 
on the other hand, these entrances are closed, as 
you propose, the bees between the outside sections 
and the sides of the super can not readily make 
their escape, and it will be found impossible to 
drive them out. Now, if the super is placed in the 
tent, these remaining bees, because of their num- 


not that you will see the full force of this at once. 
An amateur would not be so likely to. 

I have tried both fixed and movable tin T’s. 1 
much prefer the movable. They will space them- 
selves more satisfactorily than I can space them. 
Besides, as you have said, they are better adapted 
for a follower. 

Dr. Miller makes his ‘'T’s out of two pieces of tin, 
12x Linch: mine are 12 x 4% inch instead, and I have 
found them much stronger than necessary. This 
vives a *,-inch rest for the sections, and holds the 
separators { inch from their bottoms. I think this 
preferable to \% inch. My T’s are made of good 
heavy tin, however; perhaps you use lighter tin 
where they are made from one piece. The price ot 
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THE T SUPER. 





VALUABLE FACTS FROM C. C. MILLER LN REGARD 
TO UTS PROPER CONSTRUCTION, 





RIEND ROOT:—The L tins that you use in the 
» T super have the advantage that they are 


J 


y simpler and more easily put on than the 
~ 44 x1 pieces of sheet iron lI use. They also 


. 


udmit of using sections 3 2-5 x 444,444 x 414, 


: 'and 6% x 44, with no change of the super except 
smoke, applied as soon as the cover is removed, | 


the different number of T tins used. Besides, the 
T tins are less likely to fall out of their places with 
the Ltins. A serious objection that outweighs all 
these advantages is seen only when you come to 
take out the sections en masse. In taking out the 
sections the superful may be considered as one 
solid mass, and the only resistance to be overcome 
is at the outer boundary of this mass where the 
sections come against tbe rim of the super. You 
will readily see, that the more nearly you apply 
your foree tothe outer boundary of your section 
inass, the more easily you will remove them. If 


: | you don’t see it readily, just try it. Now, with 
bers, are by no means ina hurry to vacate. I doubt | 


your L tins the follower must be kept distant from 
the side of the supera distance at least equal to 
the width of the horizontal part of the L tin, mak- 
ing just so much of a tendency for each section in 
the outside row to separate from its next neighbor, 
and wedge itself against the side of the super. By 
making the supports for the T tins detached, as I 
use them, [am enabled to have the follower larg- 
er, so as to come under the whole bottom of the 


| section, by simply cutting out places in the follow- 


your T’s is much less than I have been able to ob- | 


tain the material ready to solder. 


In the use of this super I have found one serious | 


fault. Dr. Miller's supers are 17%, inches long in- 
side, while yours are 17%. 


The sections occupy | 


alone just 17 inches. This % or \ of an inch is | 


left forthe tin T’s, and a little room to work in. 
It is filled below, but not above. There remains 
this unoccupied svace to be divided between the 
three spaces between the four rows of sections and 
the two spaces at the ends of the super. In the 
first place, if these spaces are not equal (and they 
are oot likely to be) the sections are out of square. 
In the second place, a line of glue will be put along 
and down into each of these cracks. If atin T be 
dropped down between the rows of sections above, 


to correspond with the one below, it will hold the | 


sections square; but the last one will be by no 
means easy to insert, and a line of giue will be 
placed on each side where the two edges of the T 
meet the sections. Also, if we use separators 3, 
inches wide—and I want none narrower—a special 
T must be used above, or the T’s must be made 
smaller than you are making them. 

Lastly, if it is attempted to make the super short, 
und crowd the rows of sections together, it will be 
found difticult to place the last row (or, at least, 
the last few sections) in position, for they will 
strike on the tops of the tin T’s. 

I should like to hear Dr. Miller's experience on 
the glue question. Wo. Drew, 

lowa City, Towa, Feb. 19, 1887, 


er for the square sheet-iron supports to pass 
through; thus: 


FOLLOWER FOR 
EMPTYING 


THE T SUPER, 


$e tee ee Ree 
I tried a continuous piece for a support instead 
of the detached pieces, but rejected it ufter trial. 
A minor objection to the continuous piece is, that 
it shuts off the outside openings for the bees to 
pass up into the sections (in the case of pound sec- 
tions, vlosing two of the seven openings), leaving, 
instead, a conveuient place for the bees to fill with 
propolis, thereby increasing the difficulty of re- 
moval. If, however, 1 were obliged to use the L 


| tins T would fasten them on 





| thus: | {| 


_ <0 | _ oa? 
instead of thus: | \| 


FIG. 3. 
That is, | would have the bee-space at the top in- 
stead of the bottom of the super. I never tried 
your plan, but I studied over it carefully. My 
hives are made like many others, with a bee-space 
on top of the frames, so that it is more convenient 
on that account to have the bee-space at the top 
of the super. But if no bee-space were on top of 
the frames I think I would make one there by put- 
ting a little rim around the top of the brood- 
chamber sol could have the bee-space at the top 
of the super. Perhaps I can explain why. It is 
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impossible to make your work so exact that the 
distance from the L tins, when nailed on to the 
upper edge of the super, shall be always and every- 
where precisely 4% inches; moreover, the lumber 


in the super may shrink, even if only a very little; | 


and, besides, a bit of bee-glue, or a slight variation 
in the size of a section, may make a difference. 
In either of these cases you may have something 
like this: 


FIG. 4, 


The upper surface of the sections being higher 
than the upper edges of the super: 


Now, in tiering up (and I wouldn't use these | 
supers if I couldn’t tier them up) there will be | 


difticulty in placing another super on this one, for 
it must fit exactly over these sections, with some 


liability of injuring the sections, both in putting on | 


and taking off the upper super. On the other hand, 
if the bottom of the sections rests flush with the 
bottom of the super, any little inequality such as I 
have mentioned would produce no worse result 
than simply to make the bee-space a little smaller. 

Speaking of the T tins made of two pieces solder- 
ed together, you say: “‘These are just as good 
when finished, but are rather expensive to make.” 
Mine cost nearly twice as much,I think, as you 
offer them at, but I think they are by no means 
“just as good.” In filling a super, when the last 
section is being put in, it sometimes catches on the 


sharp edge of one of the T tins, and makes trouble | 


about getting in; whereas, in your T tins the 
rounded edge will not be so likely to catch and bold 
the section from going in. 

There is an advantage in having the T tins mov- 
able that you have not mentioned. 
80 very easy to put in all the sections except the 
last ones, as you will readily see that, for the first 
three rows, you can have the space to put them in 
as loose as you please; whereas, if fixed, all the 
spaces will be equally tight. Moreover, in putting 
in the last sections (the most difficult ones, wheth- 
er the T tins are fixed or movable), if the T tins are 
movable, the sections, tins and all, can be crowded 
along so as to make more room, so I think a super 
with movable tins can be filled more quickly and 
easily. 

My supers are made with the corners double- 
halved. This not only makes a stiff close corner, but 
it is.very easy to nail together right. Yours, how- 
ever, being made of thinner stuff, will not admit 
easily of halving at the corners, and, as I under- 
stand it, yours are to be used inside. Mine being of 
% stuff, there is never any thing outside the super, 
which is simpler and cheaper, I suppose, but per- 
haps there may be some advantage in the extra 
protection yours have. 

The inside length of yours, if I mistake not, is 14 
inch less than mine, there being in mine 50 per 
cent more play lengthwise with the pound sections 
than in yours. I am a little afraid that, with so 
little play, some will condemn the super as being 
too difficult to fill. 

Yours are 1j inches wider than mine. 1 suppose 
that is to make them fit the hive. Mine are too 
narrow to fit my hives, and it is awkward; but I 
thought I would rather put up with the awkward- 


It is, that it is | 


| ness than to have them larger. Still, there is room 
| for difference of opinion about this. But please let 
me insist very strongly, that, if you make the inside 
| wider than 124, you will make it still wider than 
1344, and not stop short of at least 141-16. Mine are 
| 1244; and let me assure you, from a big experience, 
that nothing less should be used for a width of six 
sections measuring 115-16 each. 1 know you can 
take figures and prove me all wrong, but 1 have 
| gone through all of that, and thrown away supers 
because the fit was too tight,so [ think I know 
| what] am talking about. Now, if I am right, that 
| 1244 is right for 6 sections, and you make your su- 
| per 134g, you have just 1°4 inches space in which to 
crowd a 1 15-16 section. I am not sure but that 
figures may help a little. Seven sections make 
7x 115-16=13 9-16. Add to this, for six wooden sep- 
arators, 6-16, and you have 13 15-16, s0 you must 
count on 7-16 shrinkage to get them in,if every 
| thing went just by the figures. But in actual 
| practice it doesn’t work just by the figures. I wish 
for once you would be urged by what may seem to 
you my prejudices. If you make the supers too 
loose, no great harm will come of it; but if too 
tight, the result will be worse than you perhaps 
think, as I know from sad experience. 

The more I think about it, the more I don’t like 
the idea of having the super inside the hive. Ina 
busy time in a large apiary,1 think it will make 


extra handling that should be avoided. Is there 
any real advantage init? Perhaps you think the 
supers will not fit nicely on the hives. Mine do 


not, but the difficulty is easily overcome in actual 
practice. C. C. MILLER, 
Marengo, Ill., Feb. 21, 1887. 


On receipt of the letter above, I wrote to 
Dr. Miller in substance as follows: We 
‘aimed to adapt our super to the Simplicity 
| hive as far aus it seemed practicable. In do- 
ing this we made one or two slight changes. 
It is true, your bee-space in the T super is 
above the sections. We made ours below. 
The construction of the Simplicity hive 
necessitates a bee-space under the crate, 
‘as there is no shoulder to raise it a bee- 
'space above the frames. You are perhaps 
aware, that most of our customers are using 
the Simplicity hive. This brings the sec- 
tions flush with the top edges of the super ; 
| but with our improved machinery it does 
| not seem to me that there will be very much 
trouble arising from inaccurate work. We 
think of nothing that would support the T 
tins as firmly as the L tins. It is true, we 
/could make short pieces of L tins; but we 
| fear that, if we should do this, these small 
| pieces might be lost in packing; and, be- 
| sides, they would not be as strong.—The 
| inside width of the T super (134 in.) is just 
'the same as in the combined crate and 
| Moore crate. In both we use 1 15-16 sec- 
| tions; and in the former, 1 15-16 sections. 
' with tin separators. If we use wood sepa- 
| rators we have no doubt but that you will 
| need the 124-ineh space for six 1 15-16 sec- 
‘tions. The 1 15-16 when first made will 
always shrink enough to let in tin separa- 
|tors. There is no way of using wooden sep- 
| arators in our T super unless we use narrow 
sections.—In regard to the L tins prevent- 
ing the bees from getting into the last row 
of sections, would not contraction, as prac- 
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ticed by yourself and others, obviate the | 


difficulty in a great measure? For the 
most part, the bees would have a tendency 
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to pass directly into the central rows of | 


sections from the brood-nests. 
Dr. Miller replies as follows: 


ERNEST. 


I have looked your letter over carefully, and will | 
| rather close some of the central entrances and 


now consider the different points. First, you adapt 
the Tsuper to the Simplicity hive. If nearly all 


your customers use Simplicities, there is weight in | 


this. 


In settling upon it for my own use, however, | 


I thought it of first importance to have the super | 
just right, and if the super in that shape was not | 


adapted to the hive, why, then the hive must be 


| of the Moore super. 


adapted to the super. The super is no more adapted | 


to my hive than it is to the Simplicity, so 1 adapt 


my hive to the super; and if I had Simplicities 1] | 


feel pretty sure | would not change the super, but 
adapt the hive to it. If | understand it rightly, your 
super is to sit directly on the frames, and I feel 
pretty sure that, after you have once tried this, 
and also tried the slat honey-board, you will never 
again do without the latter. You see it is different 
from using wide frames. In that case the bits of 
comb are built between the brood-frames and the 
wide frames, leaving the sections clean. But in 
the case of the T super the bits of comb will be fas- 
tened directly on the sections, and each time that a 
new super is added in tiering up, the freshly added 
sections will, in their turn, be built under with 
bridges of comb. Now, this is simply unendurable; 
and I think, when you look over the whole ground 
fully, you will agree with me, that, for this super, 
the slat honey-board is nothing more or less than a 
necessity. If you agree with me in this, then it will 
not be a very difficult thing to make aslat honey- 
board that will fit the Simplicity hive and accommo- 
date perfectly the T super. In other words, the 
honey-board will serve as an adapter. This frees 
us from the expense of an outside shell, but in its 
place we have the expense of honey-boards; but as 
we must have the honey-board any way, we need 
count only asmall part of the cost of the honey- 
board—just what it costs extra (if any thing) to 
make it fit the super. Keep in mind all the time, 
that, by so doing, we leave the super in perhaps its 
best shape, and ready to be used on-any hive. This 
latter, however, doesn’t count for much, if any 
thing, for the super as you propose it can also be 
used on any hive. By the way, I would, I think, 
have a honey-board for the 8. hive with a lower 
beveled edge to fit the hive, and the top level to fit 
the super. 

Your objection to the square sheet-iron pieces in- 
stead of the Ltins (being lost in the packing) is a 
valid one; and you might have added, that the L 
tins are much easier puton. But in packing, if the 
number of pieces be small they can be wrapped in 
stout paper and nailed on. If the bee-space must 
be at the bottom, then I would still use the sheet- 
iron pieces, putting them on L shaped. 

You ask if contraction, which I and others prac- 
tice, will not obviate the objection, that the L tins 
wilt hinder the bees from passing directly into the 
outside row of sections. The greatest objection, 
atleast one of the greatest objections to the sys- 
tem of contraction, is that it prevents the bees 
from being directiy under all parts of the super, 
unless dummies be used between the brood-frames 
to make the brood-nest wider. If I bad only three 
frames in the brood-nest I should just as much 
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waut direct pussaye iuto the outside row of sections, 
in order to encourage outside work, and | would 
then have the three brood-frames under one side of 
the super; and after work was well started in the 
one side of the super, reverse (not invert) it and let 
them start in the other. The bees will tind abun- 
dant room to enter at center of super, but | would 


force the fullest use of the side entrances, so as to 
induce equal work in all parts of the super. I may 
say, ip passing, that the contraction business may 
not be a permanent affair. 

You say no complaint has been made of the width 
Were not the Moore supers 
used without separators’ Even with tin separators, 
some difference in width would be needed. After 
largely trying both wood and tin separators, both 
in wide frames and T supers, | could not be induced 
to use wood on wide frames, and I would object al 
most as strongly to tin in T supers. Tam using wood 
separators, having thrown aside thousands of tin, oc- 
casionally using a tin one where the fit is unusually 
tight. Wood is warmer than tin; and when used 
loose in a super it keeps straight where tiu would 
bend. Moreover, a wicth that would just do ina 
Moore super would be too tight for a T super; that 
is, if the Moore super is what I have called a Hed- 
don super. In the Moore super, if a section is 
started in at all, it can be crowded down into place, 
us the wooden wall on each side keeps it right in its 
place. On the other hand, in the T super, if tight, 
the edges of the sections will slip by each other, 
and will also catch on the T tins. As I think more 
ubout it, | object seriously to having the supers hold 
more than %4 I-lb. sections. I would rather have 
them smaller than larger. (Il forgot to say, that I 
think the large majority of your customers use tin 
instead of wood separators because they have been 
in the habit of using tin on wide frames, and have 
never tried wood. After trying wood I think they 
will prefer it where the separators are not nailed 
on.) Whilst Ido not believe as much in contraction 
as some do,I hardly think you will want to run 
more than seven or eight brood-frames while supers 
are on; and I know from troublesome experience 
that it is very undesirable to have the super wider 
than the brood-nest. Bees will not work nearly as 
welfin that part of the super which has no brood- 
frames under. If the super must be 13'4 inches in 
width, then I would put in only six 1-lb. sections in 
width, and fill up the empty space with a follower 
fastened with double-pointed wedges like this: 


FIG. 5. 


E. 8S. Armstrong, and perhaps others, use this ar- 
rangement, and I rather like it. 

I think I shall hereafter use T tins on top as well 
as under the sections. It will cost an additional 
three cents per super, and they will hold the sec- 
tions more smoothly in place, and also prevent the 
bees from daubing propolis on the sides of the sec- 
tions. 

Referring to page 51 of “A Year Among the 
Bees,” at the bottom you will see I covered supers 
with quilts. The past season I used with great sat- 
isfaction 50 wooden covers on the supers, and shall 
use them entirely the coming summer. It is simply 


a plain cover as wide as the super, and as long, or a 
little longer, made of 4 pine, cleated. 
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The mln reason for using this wooden cover 
is because, when using the sheet or quilt, the bees 
very freely propolize the tops of the sections, and 
this board allows a bee-space on top, so that the 


bees leave the sections nearly clean—another rea- | 


son, you see, for having the bee-space ontop. If 
there is to be no bee-space on top | would still use 
this board, having a *% rim on the board to make 
the bee-space. No other cover is put on top of this 
super cover. ©. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, ILil., Feb. 28, 1887. 

The above correspondence between Ernest 
and Dr. Miller touches on several' impor- 
tant matters connected with the matter of 
getting comb honey. Now, the experience 
of a man who has raised honey by the tons, 
and first-class honey too, is surely worth 
something. Another thing that is encour- 


aging, is, that a large amount of correspon | 
dence in regard to this matter of T tins and | 
T supers agrees remarkably with every thin.: | 
Let us take up te | 


Dr. Miller has said. 
different points one by one. 
T TINS, AND HOW TO FASTEN THEM IN 
VHE SUPER. 
The general opinion seems to be, that they 
should be movable, and that they should be 


used on top of the sections as well as below. | 


Second, they should be supported in such a 
manner as to allow the bees access between | 
the side of the super and the outside row of 
sections. The plan given by Dr. Miller) 
above is perhaps as good as any. To pre-| § 
vent losing the six little pieces of iron aliud- 
ed to. | would by all means nail them in 
their places, even when the supers are sent 
out in the flat. This is quickly done iu the 
factory where the eases are made, and saves 
valuable time for the buyer. They pack 
just as closely, and here is no possibility of 
being lost or mislaid. a 
SHALL THE SUPER BE MADE SO THE BEE- 
SPACE IS ABOVE THE SECTIONS OR BE- 
LOW THE SECTIONS? 

With the evidence given, 1 should say 
have the bee-space by all means above the 
sections, then use a plain honey-board on the | 
super, and the triends who have complained | 
so much about the trouble of closing the 
bee-space between the sections of the top- | 
most super will have their problem solved. | 
Mats, enamel sheets, or quilts, are not de- | 
sirable, for they soil the tops of the sections. 
and cause the bees to put on more propolis | 
than the plain honey-board with the bee- 
space above. 


USING A SLATTED HONKY-BOARD IN CON- 
NECTION WITH SUPERS. 

The slatted honey-board should be by all | 
means used. Ten or twelve years ago 1 | 
abandoned the T-super arrangement, prin- | 
cipally because of the comb attachments be- | 
tween the brood-combs and the bottoms of | 
the sections. We owe friend Heddon a vote 





of thanks for having stirred us all up to the 


| these hives in actual use. 
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| importance of some sort of a honey-board 
| between the sections and the brood-frames, 
| in order to avoid these attachments. 


| HAVING A COVERING TO PROTECT THE SU- 
PERS FROM BOTH FROST AND SUN. 
| Here is a point where Dr. Miller and 1 
shall have to disagree just a little. Some 
years ago | made such very full and com- 
plete experiments in trying to decide wheth- 
er the chaff hive was an advantage in win- 
ter as well as in summer, that I think I can 
/hot be mistaken in thinking we should get 
more honey in a well-protected super than 
in one exposed directly to the weather, espe- 
cially where there are cracks admitting rain 
and wind. _ I verified it again in the house 
apiary, by having the bees build and store 
comb honey in sections protected by good 
warm covering, and without any protection 
except a piece of ducking. I repeatedly 
caused the bees to commence storing and 
stop storing in supers by putting a close 
warm box over them and taking it off 
again. The fierce heat of the sun would 
_stop work. and within a week or ten days 
cold nights would stop work; whereas, if an 
outer hive or box confined the air at such a 
time, work would go rigbt along. Colonies 
of equal strength were tested side by side. 
and more bees went to the fields, and more 
pounds of honey were gathered, where pro- 
tection was given. Almost any bee-keeper 
can test this by using chaff hives side by 
side with hives made of inch boards. An- 
Other thing in favor of using Simplicity 
hives: There are thousands, and may be 
hundreds of thousands, in actual use in all 
parts of the world. We have ourselves for a 
number of years sold ten or fifteen thousand 
annually. One reason why we sell so many 
is because we make every thing to match 
A great many 
times something has come up, seeming to 
make it desirable to change them — this 
matter of eight or ten combs for a hive, for 
instance, and the changes back and forth 
from comb to extracted honey. Almost 
invariably, however, in a few months we 
have reason to be glad we did not change 
our machinery and methods. If there seems 


| to be a great advantage in using hives with 
' only eight frames, 1 think vi far the cheap- 
est way will be to pas in a dummy or dum- 
' mies, as friend Miller does eA 


and let 
your hives remain all of one size outside. 


HAVING A SUPER NO WIDER THAN A 
BROOD-NEST, AND A BROOD-NEST 
NO WIDER THAN A SUPER. 

I believe friend Miller is about right in 
this matter. With better protection for bis 
supers, however, such as the chaff hive 
gives, I think his bees would work just as 
/ well and he might perhaps get from ten to 
| twenty per cent more honey by letting the 
super be wider than the brood-nest—gay 
about an inch or two on each side. The 
season might have something to do with it. 
however. I have repeatedly seen a power- 
ful colony working on 80 sections in a chaff 
hive, all at once, and the sections that did 
net stand over the brood-nest seemed to be 
filled almost as quickly as the others. I 
think the reason is because the bees are so 
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thoroughly protected from the extremely 
hot sun, as well as from the very cool 
nights. We are now making T supers ex- 
actly as Dr. Miller recommends, only they 
are made of lighter stuff, on account of the 
outside protection afforded by the chaff 
hive, or by additional stories of the Simplic- 
ity hive. There are more pieces to handle 
in getting a crop of honey. | admit, but I 
think the extra amount of honey received 
because of this protection will pay for the 
extra labor. 
a i 


ARMSTRONG’S REVERSIBLE T SUPER. 
SHALL WE REVERSE THE T SUPER? 


RIEND ROOT:—I send you to-day a sample of 
my reversible T-tinned honey-rack, or sec- 
tion-ease. I finditis giving great satisfaction. 
I know it isa little more costly than yours; 
but then, | can get at my sections singly 

much easier than in yours, but perhaps that will 

not cut any very great figure among practical bee- 

keepers. Inclosed you will find a description of the 

same. E. 8S. ARMSTRONG. 
Jerseyville, Ill., Feb. 28, 1887. 








NEW REVERSIBLE SECTION-CASE. 
The above cut shows my new reversible section- 


case. 
arranged as to keep the sections straight and clean. 
It can be adapted to wide frames if desired. It 
holds 24 44x44 x1 15-16 sections, 5 thin wooden sep- 
arators, and 2 adjustable following-boards, al! be- 
ing held firmly in place by my double clamping- 
wedges. It can be used without separators if de- 


| ingenious. 
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| this advantage: It permits the use of sepa- 


rators. Friend Armstrong has also two fol- 
lowers, aplain board of the size of one of the 
wooden separators which he uses in the case. 
These plain boards are used at the extreme 
outsides of all the sections in the case. <A 
space is thus left for a wedge, as seen in the 
engraving,and asmentioned by friend Miller 
elsewhere. We believe there is quite an ad- 
vantage in having the sections pressed up 
tightly, as it closes the interstices between 
the sections, and, in consequence, it is 
claimed that the bees are less liable to pro- 
polize where the sections come together. 
The manner in which friend Armstrong has 
constructed his case for reversing is quite 
There it no“ right side up” to 


the case. It can be used just as well one 


| Side up as the other, and, as our readers will 
| see by the above engraving. the sections 


may be easily removed. Now, we would 
hardly like to say so many things in favor of 


| friend Armstrong’s case had it not, we be- 


lieve, Dr. Miller’s indorsement of one or 
more of its features. 


We have considered the good points in 


, this case, so let us now consider some of the 


| cated. 


| producing 


It is made with loose, adjustable T tins, so | 


sired, as the separators rest on the tins, and are | 


| DOES IT PAY TO GO TO MUCH EX- 


not fastened to any thing. It is perfectly reversi- 
ble, having the loose, adjustable T tins on both 
sides, and in every thing else being exactly alike it 
is always right side up, and the upper side is always 
the side to open. If you wish to reverse or remove 
one or more sections singly, you have simply to un- 
button the upper holder, which will liberate the T 


tins and give you free access to any section in the 


case. 


Friend Armstrong ‘has sent us a sample | 
of the reversing T super described above. | 
We are constantly receiving a great many | 


reversing supers, but we are free to say that 
we have not seen any thing that seems to be 


better constructed for reversing than this | fas. : ; 
Our readers will notice by the eut | such an exhibit; or, in other words, the question 


that the T super has the T tins above and | 


super. 


below the sections. There is certainly a 
great advantage in having the 'T tins above. 
In the first place, it keeps the bees from pro- 

olizing the upper corners of the sections. 


n the second place, it holds the sections | 


square, or, in other words. two sets of T tins 
above and below, make the space between 
the sections, both at top and bottom, equal, 
thereby accomplishing one of the good fea- 
tures named for the Moore crate, but with 


weak points which might be named against 
it. First, its construction is rather compli- 
There are four pieces: of wood for 
each side of the shell, making, in all, inelud- 
ing the two ends, ten pieces. The button 
arrangement for removing one of the sides 
is very neat in the sample sent, but we fear 
it will be difficult to construct it in all eases 
so that it will work as nicely as might be de- 
sired. It seems to us, then. that the case 
will be rather too expensive for the majority 
of our bee-friends. who, with the low price 
of honey, are aiming to reduce the cost of 
honey to the minimum. We 
doubt whether it pays to go to the extra ex- 
pense of making acase invertible for the 
ossible advantages it may give. We be- 
ieve, too, that a great many, if not a major- 
ity, of those who once advised inverting, 
are. to say the least, not now so ardent in its 
praises. 
Et ie —~ 


PENSE IN EXHIBITING HONEY ? 


MOKE ABOUT MARTIN'S HONEY-EXHIBIT. 


RIEND ROOT:—I have received some inquir- 

» ies relative tothe honey-exhibit in a late is- 
sue of GLEANINGS, and will, therefore, give a 

few further details. In your comments upon 

the exhibit, you probably echo the sentiments 

of agreat many others when you question the ad- 
visability of spending time and money in making 





resolves itself into this: Does it pay to spend time 
and money to advertise the honey-business ’ If we 
look around us, we see every trade making stren- 
uous efforts to get ahead. Take up the most ob- 
scure county paper, and every trade is represented 
inits columns. Our most successful merchants are 


the ones who “catch on” to every advertising nov- 
elty to be-used inthe extension of their business, 
The leading merchants in a thriving village set up 
mile -hourds with their name unon them. for 20 
i wiles into the surrounding country. 


Our fairs are 
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the red-hot centers of attraction and advertising. 
Near my exhibit was a display of wall-papers. A 
room about 12 feet square was built, and decorated 
with expensive paper; and so it is through all lines 
of business, with the exception, perhaps, of bee- 
keeping. 

Probably the hardest thing for a spirited bee- 
keeper to bear, at the present time, is the general 
belief that bee-keeping is a small business, and that 
any ninny who knows just enough to chew gum 
can successfully produce honey; and bee-keepers, 
as arule, are following a course of action to con- 
firm people in that belief; for if a business is not 
worth a little advertising effort, it is not much of a 
business. And right here, friend Root, | wish you 
would insert the cartoon found on page 347, Vol. 





IMPENDING BANKRUPTCY 

VIL of GLEANINGS. It fully expresses the general 
idea the bee-keepers of this country have in rela- 
tion to advertising their business. That is the great 
trouble with our markets, and the sale of honey: it 
is the sit-down, do nothing, good-for-nothing, wait- 
ing-for-something-to-turn-up policy. Our Canadi- 
an brethren are away ahead of us in the line of ex- 
hibits at fairs; and at our recent convention at Al- 
bany this fact stuck right out when it was men- 
tioned that, in Toronto, the honey-exhibit piled up 
to twenty fons, and the exhibit in our own great 





State of New York, the Empire State of the nation, | 


at its last annual fair, was twenty pounds! Now, 
my dear N. Y. State reader, look at the above car- 
toon; does that chap look like you’ If he does, 
iook yourself in the face and blush. 

Our Canadian brethren, finding that it pays to ex- 
hibit twenty tons in the home country, ineurred a 
xreat expense by shipping forty tons to England to 
exhibit, and they found their enterprise richly re- 
warded, not only in present sales, but in future 
markets. 

A like fair for the exhibit of products from the 
United States will be held during the coming sea- 
son, and T don't hear any thing about the honey- 
business being represented, and it probably will 





MAR. 
not be, unless some of our magnanimous com- 
mission merchants take hold of it; and I will leave 
it to the reader to infer how much the producer 
will be benefited thereby. There is some excuse 
for us, however, as the exhibit comes in a season 
when a first-class exhibit would probably be impos- 
sible. 

I commenced this article to describe certain parts 
of my exhibit. Our Canadian friends have written 
me kind words of encouragement. I find that the 
log cabin has special charms for them, and I have 
been requested to explain how it is made. 

The front isa thin board, 18 inches wide and 30 
inches long; the Jones half-pound cans are attach- 
ed to this with No. 30 tinned wire (such as we use in 
wiring frames). The end is 20 by 18 inches, with a 
gable. These two parts, after the tins are fastened 
on, are hooked together. A board covered with 
fdn. is put on for a roof, and it is set so the vacan- 
cy inthe rear can not be seen, and it passes for a 
very good log cabin, and is easily made. The tins 
that are put on with wire are, of course, empty: 
the upright tins and pails can be filled if desired. 
The pavilion is also easily made. The main work 
is upon the wooden frame. It is made so as to be 
taken apart for shipment. In fact, the whole ex- 
hibit is made with that end in view. A very little 
time (and less money) was expended, as it was made 
for show and not for permanence. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y. 

Friend Martin, I give up; I guess you are 
all right. The expense of your exhibit. 
come to understand it, is not as great as I 
supposed, and I had_ entirely forgotten 
about the great (?) exhibit of the State of 
New York. I suppose, of course we should 
be consistent in these things. A large bee- 
keeper, or one who has tons of honey to sell 
every season, could better afford to make an 
exhibit that would astonish the people, than 
the one who may have more enthusiasm 
but less cash or experience. What I had 
in mind was the danger of letting our en- 
thusiasm lead us into unwise expenditures. 











HEADS oF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 


THE T SUPER WITH TINS AT FIXED DISTANCES. 
HAVE used your T supers, figured in last 
}LEANINGS, on Heddon’s 8-frame hive, for two 
\ or three years, with the T stationary. I make 
the T one-half inch longer than the inside width 
of super, which, turned bottom up before you, 
space off for length of sections on edge of side piece. 
Make fine saw-kerf in those spaces, but slanting, so 
as not to show on outside; drive the body of the T 
right down into the kerf; «nd as it laps on to each 
side piece 4% ineh, you can nail each 's-inch-wide 








© 


| flange, that the sections rest on, to what will be the 


bottom of sides. They appear quite firm before be- 
ing nailed. The sections will, of course, be on a 
level with the bottom of the crate, so you willhave a 
bee-space on the upper side of the crate; and for 
the one below, depend on the one in the wooden 
honey-board or hive. You readily see, that fasten- 
ing the ends of the T in this way makes them much 
stronger than when flopping loosely around. It al- 
so uvoids your two pieces of angled tin strips the 
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whole length of the crate. I use two flat strips of 


tin, % inch wide, same length of T’s, nailed on to | 


bottom of ends of crate, projecting inside ', inch 
{ have 64 swarms with this arrangement, end 33 
with the combined crate and 10 frames, but I like 
the 8-frame and the T super far better. 

Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1887. JAY DIMICK. 

THE T SUPER—A SUGGESTION. 

lam making aT super for the L. hive, so that I 
can bring the two outside rows of sections to the | 
center of the brood-frames, by making the supers | 
six inches wide inside (according to size or width of | 
section), or one-half the width of the hive. By 
changing sides with supers this brings the outside 
rows in the center. Itis a great drawback to have | 
the two outside rows of sections unfinished, which 
has for a long time kept my mind and eye open for 
something to solve the problem. I think I have 
found it. I shall give it athorough trial this sea- 
son. Any person can make this and use it, or give 
it a trial, and report. WILL ELLts. 

St. Davids, Ont., Can. 


Many thanks, friend Ellis. Your idea of 
turning the outside rows of sections in the 
T super so that they come over the center 
of the brood-nest is ingenious. 


expense. 
from changing the outside rows of sections 
in the T super, as you describe, will pay for 
the extra cost. You know we want to pro- 


duce our honey with the least outlay of | 
money possible. The bee- keeper who pro- | 
duces honey at a minimum cost is the one | 


destined to make the most clear gain. You 


notice that the T super, which we illus- | 


trated on page 146, is made just as cheap 

as any thing can possibly be made—simply 

an outside shell, and the T and L tins. 
ITALLANS, HYBRIDS, AND BLACKS. 

We purchased 15 colonies last spring at an auc- 
tion. Three were pure Italians, five pure blacks (as 
you call them), and the rest hybrids. We increased 
them to 55 and took a little over 2000 Ibs. of surplus, 
1400 of comb, and 600 of extracted; but, as usual 
with me, the hybrids were ahead in the amount of 
honey gathered; the blacks came out next, and the 
Italians were far behind. The Italians are, with 
me, poor comb-builders. They will make too much 
drone comb, and put too much honey in the brood- 
chumber; and us I use only starters, either above 
or below, these two faults would outweigh, with me, 
even if they did make a little more honey. My 
blacks are much the most pleasant bees to handle; 
but with me a black queen and an Italian drone 
produce the best-natured bees I have ever handled, 
und they are the best workers. Indeed, I never had 
any trouble with cross bees in my old apiary until I 
purchased Italian queens, and yet my bees were 
nearly half yellow by means of my neighbors’ Ital- 
ian drones. From what | read in the papers, and 
from my own experience, | conclude that there 
must be a great difference in the native bees of 
America, called * blacks.” H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Wis., Feb., 1887. 


WHA’ MADE THE BEES SO CROSS ? 
I should like to know what made bees so cross in 
1885. I had three stands of Italians, and they got so | 
cross that I could not handle them at all. I went to 


The only | 
difficulty I see in the way, is the additional | 
I am not sure that the advantages 
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| take some honey inthe month of July, and they 
tried to sting me todeath. They even left the hive 
.| and went to the barn, which was three rods from 
the hive, and got on my hogs, and I had to go and 
| get my hogs outof the pen and put them in the 
| barn, or they would have been killed. 

HENRY BOGARDUS. 
La Fontaine, Ind., Feb. 19, 1887. 


| Friend b., I can not suggest any reason, 
| but that the bees had suddenly ceased to 
‘find honey in the fields. As a general thing, 
they are gathering honey in most localities 
|during July. Toward the close of the 
| month the basswood often fails quite sud- 


‘| dently ; then the bees, instead of being 


full of honey, are loafing around the hive. 
comparatively empty and cross; and at such 
times sy should not attempt to take their 
| honey, or do any thing with them. Take 
the fine away before the yield has closed 
up, and you will find them peaceable and 
gentle. Even a colony of full-blood Ital- 
ians, when they get stirred up at about this 
season of the year. will sometimes leave the 
hive, and almost chase one off from the 
premises. 


THE BINGHAM SMOKER, AND HOW TO USE IT. 

With this I mail you a “ Doctor’ smoker, such as 
I have learned to consult when in need. It is not 
likely that you will like it at first. Artemas Ward 
said, that * habit is a bad habit.’’ It will, however, 
perhaps, win its way to a good practice after be- 
| coming familiar with its patients. It will require 
lots of wood, and, in turn for this trouble, will al- 
| low you to slowly send a vast volume ot smoke just 
over the hive in which you wish to find a queen, so 
| slowly und so carefully as not to startle the bees, 
| yet so ample as to give them a realizing sense of 
| who their master is. This controllable teature | 
think you will learn to like. 

Probably why 1 like so much smoke inthe air 
about me is, that the bees have much respect for 
me, when so surrounded. This fact, no doubt, you 
have fully and well learned. IT never use a bee- 
veil, as it is such a burden, and renders bee-work so 
tiresome. Yet it probably is a fact, that we use 
more smoke in our apiary than is used in any other, 
of a similar size, in the U. 8. 

We are able to work fast, as we do not have 
to “subdue” bees (as filling the hive with smoke 
is called, etc.); so much smoke inthe air answers 
just as well, and we think much better, and saves 
more time than the stovewood costs. You will 
find maple and ironwood the best fuel for easy 
use. When you wish to quit work for the night, a 
gallon jar or crock partly full of water will be a 
good sate place to put the coals the smoker may 
contain — one thing you will sometimes find handy 
when all the smoke is gone from the coals. Hot air 
is as good us smoke for the control of bees. 

Abrouia, Mich., March 1, 1887. = T. F. BINGHAM. 

Your smoker was received, and it certain- 
ly is well and substantially made. There 
seems to be nothing i in its construction that 
will ‘‘ play out” soon. As you suggest. and 
I think, too, owing to habit, I did not like it 
quite as well as the Clark on first trial in the 
apiary this spring, but perhaps after I have 
tested it more thoroughly this summer | 
shall change my opinion somewhat. 

ERNEsT. 
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one of the catalogues representing one of 
the improved windmills; ** the diameter of 


this mill is 17 feet, and it is rated at three 


Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- | 


ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-echoo! books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. We have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from kgypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L., and Uur Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures ot birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. You can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE BOYS BEE- HIVE FACTORY. WIND- 

MILLS AS A MOTIVE POWER FOR 

HIVE-WORK. 

> F'TER the events recorded in our last, 
the boys could talk of nothing but 
windmills, before and after school, 
and at recess; in fact, 1] am afraid 
their studies suffered more or less 
from it. They inquired of everybody they 
knew who could give them any information 
about windmills. In the meantime, Mr. 
Green had talked with some of his friends 
who were skilled in the mechanic arts in re- 
vard to this same matter. He had also sent 
tor a couple of price lists of those having 
windmills for sale. Ere long the two price 
lists came to hand; and aiter fully consid- 
ering the possibility of the boys making a 
windmill, Mr. G. invited Jimmy over one 
evening to talk with him and Sam. Jimmy 
needed no second invitation ; but before the 
appointed time he was on hand. Mr. G. 
then produced the two catalogues, accom- 
panied by a couple of letters, for he had 
made some inquiries of the manufacturers 
in regard to the proper size of a mill for do- 
ing light buzz-saw work. When Mr. G. 
could get the boys quieted he began: 

** Upon some inguiry which I have made, 
I find that about one horse-power is required 
to run a buzz-saw suitable tor average hive- 
making work, and I have been told that 
even a half horse-power will answer, provid- 
ing a light-running arbor, with a thin, well- 
sharpened saw is used ; and providing, too, 
that the saw is not crowded too hard with 
{ stuff. I think on the whole, boys, if you 
make a windmill at all you ought to calcu- 
late upon at least a half horse-power. It is 
true, this will not give us power enough to 
work to the best advantage; but I think it 
will be enough for you boys. Now, then, 





what size of mill is necessary to produce 
this power in a fair wind?” 

Mr. G. then requested his wife to bring 
him the two catalogues from his secretary. 

* There,” said he, pointing to a picture in 








| horse-power. 


* Whew!” said Jimmy; if 17 feet in di- 
ameter will give three horse-power, then— 
le’ me see; 3’s in 17 5% times. Why, a 
windmill to give one horse-power would 
need to be only 5¢ feet in diameter—purty 
near six feet; and fer half horse-power—” 

* Jimmy,” said Sam, interrupting, ** you 
are clear off your base. I should think the 
power of a mill would be in proportion to 
the number of square feet of surface.” 

After rummaging around, Sam found a 
piece of paper and a_ pencil, remarking, 
** What is the use of going to school, unless 
you can put it to some use?” 

Mr. G., in the meantime, looked amused, 
and finally spoke : 

Boys, you are both wrong, though | 
must admit that Sam is nearer right. You 
must bear in mind, that the larger the mill 
the more purchase the wind will have upon 
the center; and that, while the power of a 
windmill is, to a certain extent, as to its 
number of square feet of surface, this mat- 
ter of greater purchase must be taken into 
account. Let me see. You have not studi- 
ed philosophy yet, have you? but you both 
know how much power you can exert on the 
end of a crowbar. Now if the crowbar were 
shortened it would give you a great deal less 
purchase, would it not? The proper size of 
the mill we can not get at, I think, by means 
of figures and comparison, in order to pro- 
duce a given horse-power, so 1 think we 
shall have to trust to the experience of those 
who have made windmills. One of the man- 
ufacturers writes me that a mill 12 feet in 
diameter would do tolerably well for run- 
ning a buzz-saw for hive-making, We will, 
then, take this for our basis. Supposing 
that a 12-foot windmill will run a buzz-saw 
in a fair wind,and yet do good work, we 
will then reason that, if we desire to use a 
very light-running arbor, with a thin, well- 
sharpened saw, and that the saw will not be 
crowded too hard, an 8-foot mill in a good 
stiff breeze will probably do your work.” 

Mr. G. then showed the boys an old Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, telling all about how to 
make a cheap windmill, the cuts and dia- 
grams fully explaining each part of the mill. 

* Now, I want to say, boys, that this busi- 
ness of making windmills has generally not 
proven to be very profitable; but as you are 
so desirous, and seem so determined to make 
one at all hazards, I propose to let you have 
the necessary lumber, and you can tinker 
away to your hearts’ content. But I don’t 
believe you are quite mechanics enough to 
construct a good windmill; however, spare 
evenings I will assist you in some of the 
most difficult parts of its construction.” 

The following day being Saturday, when 
there was no school, the boys set to work 
with a keen zest. They worked, assisted by 
Mr. Green, for several weeks, nights and 
mornings and Saturdays. During its con- 
struction I fear their minds were on the 
windmill the greater part of the time, even 
in school hours. Sam’s teacher noticed 
something was wrong, as he didn’t get his 
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lessons as well as usual. Sam was called to 
account, but he “ didn’t know what was the 
trouble.” 

At last the windmill was completed, and 
erected on top of the barn. Every thing 
was finished, though a skilled mechanic 
could easily detect the work of a boy’s hand 
in some parts of its construction. Mr. 
Green did not think it was as strong as it 
might be, but he thought it would do if no very 
severe winds should strike it. The next 
evening the boys waited for the wind to 
come up. Jimmy grew impatient, and ex- 
pressed himself as follows : 

*Confound the luck! if we did not want 
the wind to blow it surely would, and knock 
things all ter pieces ; now we've been wait- 
in’ here fer two hours and it won’t budge. 
I'm goin’ to get up there and turn that 
thing around. Mebbe it needs greasin’. 
Perhaps if we coax it a little it will start. 

So saying, Jimmy clambered up on top of 
the barn and thence on to the windmill 
tower. He turned the mill around and 
around, but it wouldn't coax atall. Mr. G. 
finally advised the boys to wait for the wind 
to blow, which it pro sably would do before 
evening; but this did not pacify the boys 
much, and so they kept waiting until they 
were late for school. eat before recess the 
teacher announced that Jimmy and Sam 
should stay in at recess for tardiness; that 
they should both come to him and report 
why they were late. 

That evening, after school, although the 
boys had been called to account for misde- 
meanor, they bounded homeward almost 
out of breath. Sam. however. did feel a 
little mortified, both because he was called 
to aceount for neglecting his studies, and 
because he had never been punished before. 
Jimmy didn't care a‘‘red cent,” as he ex- 
pressed it: ““twasn’t nothin’ to stay in at 
recess.” When they reached home they 
saw that the windmill was yet standing 
still, and apparently not a breath of wind 
was stirring. 

** Ho, ho, there !*° called out Jake, one of 
the schoolboys, just passing by, and whom 
the two boys particularly disliked. ‘ That 
thing wouldn't run if there was any wind. 
If | couldn't do better than that, Id sell 
. Ye had ter stay in at recess, didn’t 


Jimmie was on the point of going over to 
“Jick the stuffin out of him,” but Sam’s 
mother appeared just then. She advised 
the boys to wait till morning, and _per- 
haps there would be a breeze. 

To be continued April 15th. 
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‘A chiel’ s ‘amang ‘ye takin’ notes: 
An’ faith. he’ u pre nt it.” 





DAMP CELLARS AND DAMP BER-HOUSES. 
We have been having a nice winter, and plenty of 
snow for sleighing. We had 10 colonies last year, 
and they did well. We put two of the weakest of 


them in the cellar. and the rest of them outside, and 
packed them in pea straw around the outside. 
should not be put in a cellar if it is damp, for it is 





Bees | to break the wind. 


BEE CULTURE. 


We maue a building for the 


not healthy for them. 
bees, and put them in for one winter 
damp and warm that they all died. 
got 450 Ibs. of honey. 
ure, 
Hornby, 


; but it was so 
Last year we 

Basswood was an entire fail 

RoBERY MCCURDY, age 12. 


Ont., Can. 


20,000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 200 COLONIES. 
My brother keeps bees. He has 200 swarms. 
They made 20,000 Ibs. of honey last summer. | have 
neat, and his name is Tip. Pa bas a dog, and his 

name is Snider. BERTRA KING, age 9 


Bryantsburgh, lowa. 


OWNERSHIP. 

My pa gave me a stand of bees last summer. 
keeps them in the cellar for me. 
am going to try fo take care of thein myself. 
pa has 23 stands of bees, 

Pharisburg, O. Divip A. SHENEMAN, aye tl 

See our promise to the little folks, to be 
found elsewhere in this department. 


He 
Next summer | 
My 


ASLLUS MISSOURLENSIS, AS REPORTED BY A LITTLE 
GIRL. 

It is a beautiful day to-day. 
having a fine time. We have had a very mild win- 
ter here, with but few stormy days. Papa thinks 
this is a splendid country for bees, only, of course, 
being in anew country there isa lack of bee-pas 
ture. We have one valuable bee-plant here, called 
the sensitive rose. Inthe summer the fields of the 
sensitive rose look like jarge fields of red clover. 
There bee-killer (Asilus Misxsouriensis) that 
troubles usagrent deal. Ihave often seen large 
numbers of wounded bees creeping around on the 
ground, and I have caught the bee killers with the 
They catch the bees in their 
arms, and then stick their bill in the 
get the honey. You will fine the exact 
this insect in Cook's Manual, page 268 


NELLIE Fay, 

Franklin, Neb , Jan. 26, 1887 

Thank you, friend Nellie. ‘lhe facts you 
have given us are interesting and valuable. 
We like to have bright-eyed little girls re- 
port upon some such item as this. In the 
last edition of Prot. Cook’s book the cut of 
this interesting long-uamed insect ap- 
pears on page $17 instead of 268. We like 
to reward Som and girls who are able to call 
these queer bugs by their right names, so 
we send you a large panel ¢ testy 


The bees are out 


is a 


talons, or fore 
poor bee and 
picture of 


bees 


age 12. 


A JUVENILE INVESTMENT 

1am 11 years old, and I live ona farm. Papa said 
that the first swarm of bees I saw come out T could 
buy, and pay for them this fall; also the hive, 
frames, sections, ete. The bees made 64 Ibs of hon- 
ey. T sold the honey for $8.00. After] hud paid for 
the bees I had $3.00 left. | sold nearly all my honey 
to papa, and got the cashin gold. Papa wants me 
to learn to buy and sell. J learned to clean the sec- 
tions and frames, and I can put foundation in 
frames, and fold sections. We have no bee-house 
for our bees, but pack them in straw in a long row 
for winter. We tack an old carpet in front of the 
entrance, to keep it dark and to kecp out the snow, 
wind, and cold. We do not have to disturb them all 
winter. We have boards in front of the chaff hives 
It was fun to climb the apple- 
trees and hive the rousing swarms. | cun pick upa 


THAT PAID. 
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drone in my hand. I cleaned all the sections and 
frames last fall. I can nail frames. I go out 
among the bees with bare feet and hands. I can 
help carry a hive of bees easily. We learned quite 
a lesson last summer in bee-keeping, that cost us a 
good hive of bees. It was a strong swarm of bees. 
It made a lot of honey, and swarmed three times. 
The last swarm had four queens. We saw them go 
in. The old hive was the last hive on the row, but 
papa set the new hive right beside of it, within 
ubout five or six feet. The new hive was just like 
the old one, and now it was the last one in the row. 
The bees in the old hive were in the habit of flying 
into the last hive in the row, and must have made a 
mistake and flew into the new hive as they came 
from the fields. The queens must have all gone 
with the last swarm, and they failed to raise a 
queen. They became so weak that the other bees 
began to rob them. We had a fine time with rob- 
bing in the apiary. ARTHUR BOSSEMEYER. 

Dixon, Il. 

Many thanks, my young friend, for your 
good report. The investment certainly was 
a profitable one, was it not? You are not 
only $3.00 ahead in cash, but you have a 
good swarm of bees, and. more than all, a 
stock of experience that will be worth some- 
thing to you in your future investments of 
this kind. These habits of enterprise we 
like to encourage. We will here give notice 
to the little folks, that our promise, as made 
on page 317 last year, still holds good. We 
there agreed to send any girl or boy, who 
could send in a good report as the proceeds 
of his own work, and his own bees, for the 
past season, a beautiful panel chromo. By 
the conditions of this promise, I think, 
friend Arthur, you are fully entitled to the 
present, and we therefore send you one. We 
shall be pleased to hear from other little 
boys and girls who can give us a report of 
what they did with their own bees; and if you 
sold your honey, where and how you did it. 











A CHANGE OF MODUS OPERANDI, 

Y father-in-law, with whom I have spent the 
last month, is a bee-keeper on a small 
seale. He never smoked bees, but often 
smoked himself and other people with a 
pipe. Now, he has determined to change 

his modus operandi by smoking bees instead of 

people. I have every reason to believe he has 
abandoned tobacco for ever, for he is persecuting 
the weed among his neighbors with a vim that but 
few people can muster. Please send him a smo- 
ker; and if he ever smokes tobacco again 1 will 

pay you foradozen bee-smokers. I am myself a 

“great past-master smoker,’’ an enemy to tobac- 

co—hardly ever known to raise a flag of truce—no, 

never. ANTHONY JOHNSON, 
Essex, la., Jan. 29, 1887. 
Many thanks, friend J. 

were more like you. 





We wish there 


John Trego wants you to send him a smoker to 
this office, and agrees, if he uses tobacco again, to 
pay you for it. 

Virgil City, Mo., Jan. 27, 1887 


E. Liston. 











A YOUNG FRIEND HAS QUIT. 

I have a friend addicted to the use of tobacco, 
with whom I have been laboring to have him quit, 
and he has finally consented to leave it off. He is 
a fine young man, just beginning the manage- 
ment of bees. I willsee that you get your pay for 
a smoker if he takes it up again. 

E. VAN FRADENBURGH 
(Pastor Baptist Church). 

West Fulton, Scho. Co., N. Y., Jan. 12, 1887. 
HAS USED TOBACCO ALL HIS LIFE. 

I used tobacco in various forms all my life until 
the past six months. I have now abandoned the 
weed altogether. I am very willing to pay the 
price of the smoker should TI ever use tobacco 
again. E. B. JOHNSON, 

Manatee, Fla., Nov. 18, 1886, 


1 have never used tobacco to any great extent, 
but I have smoked cigars frequently. For over 
six months I have quit the use of tobacco; now, if I 
am entitled to a smoker, please send me one, and 
if I smoke again I will pay you the price of it. 

Boscobel, Wis., Jan. 22, 1887. C. V. MAIN. 


I prevailed on my brother, on the Ist of Jan., to 
quit using tobacco, telling him you would send us 
a smoker free of cost. If he ever uses tobacco 
aguin I promise to pay you for the smoker. 

Hillsdale, Mich., Jan. 7, 1887. W. L. HONKER. 


Mr. Elihu Baimbridge told me that, if you would 
send him a smoker, he would quit smoking and 
never use tobacco again. If he does he will pay 
you for the smoker. A NEIGHBOR. 

Farmington, W. Va., Feb. 5, 1887. 


Mr. M.M. Jones, one of my neighbors, has quit 
the use of tobaceo. He quit the last of September, 
and says he never intends to use it again; and if 
you still give a smoker, please send him one as a 
reminder of his resolution. He has used tobacco 
for many years. R. L. PATTEN. 

Cooper Sta., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1887. 

Thanks, friend P. The more neighbors 
you induce to give up the weed, the better. 


Please send me asmoker for quitting the use of 
tobacco. If lever use it again 1 will pay you for 
two. FRED BASSETT. 

East Kendall, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1887. 

I used tobacco for ten years, but have not used 
any for three months and 1 do not think I shall 
ever use any again. If you will send me one of 
your smokers, and I commence using the weed 
again, | will pay you for the smoker. 

HENRY REINHELIMER. 

Callicoon, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1887. 

I was telling my neighbor, Mr. Green, that you 
would give a smoker to every man who would 
quit using tobacco. He has quit, and promises to 
pay for the smoker if he ever uses tobacco again, 
and I will vouch for it. He has used tobacco fora 
number of years, and is confident that it does him 
agreat injury. His old father has quit using to- 
bacco. He has used it since he was a boy. He 
does not ask for a smoker. His health is better 
than it has been for a good many years. 

Fleetville, Pa., Feb. 8, 1887. Cc. D. FARNHAM. 
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Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.— 
JOHN 6: 68, 

A OME of us are great talkers. We ex- 
press every thought and feeling by our 
words. Others talk very little. They 
may suffer keenly, and you would 
hardly know it, or they may feel joy, 

and give little expression toit. I have some- 
times thought, however, that where one is 
in the habit of using but few words, these 
few words often carry the greatest weight 
with them. Sometimes half adozen lines 
express more than pages could tell. It is to 
half a dozen printed lines that I wish to call 
your attention in this Home Paper. I have 
read these half-dozen lines over and over 
again, and each time [ read them that old 
pearet of mine comes up of itself, ‘* Lord, 
elp.”” Here is the letter : 

Friend R:—GLEANINGS came to me yesterday, 
and found a solitary bee hovering over the coffin- 
lid of my darling, darling wife. Oh, tell me! can 
there be any sweetness amid all this bitterness? 

Yours in sorrow, 
G. C. STOKELY, 

Arnoldville, Ind. Ter., Jan. 14, 1887. 

The plea goes up for help, not for myself, 
but for our suffering brother. The lines 
themselves at first glance tell very little; 
but as [ read them over they seem to say to 
me something like this: 

Our friend has been a bee-keeper. He has 
been in the habit of sharing the joys and 
pleasures of bee culture with the companion 
of his home—with a companion given him 
by God—sent him by God, as it were, to 
make his life happy and pleasant. Accord- 
ing to the commandment which God has laid 
down in his holy word, they twain had_ be- 
come one. What a beautiful partnership is 
the relation existing between man and wife! 
We all crave companionship ; and if there 
be one in the world who can find happiness 
without the companionship of a single human 
being, he is an exception to the general rule 
—a sort of abnormal human being. There 
are those who may content themselves 
a while off alone; but sooner or later they 
want somebody to talk to—somebody for 
company. And what more beautiful rela- 
tion can there be than the relationship be- 
tween a good manand a good woman? The 
marriage-rite tells how it is—they are to 
help each other, to cheer and encourage each 
other, and to study each other’s happiness ; 
and as the years go by the attachment 
is to become stronger and stronger, and they 
are to become more and more unselfish, each 
one losing sight of self in making the other 

appy. 
cite little time ago, Maud and I were vis- 
iting one of her old college schoolmates. 
This schoolmate was united to the man of 
her choice, and they had just moved into a 
neat little cottage of their own planning and 
building. He was thinking and talking of 
his wife most of the time, and she was 
thinking and talking of her husband most 
of the time—not in a silly way, but like two 
good pure-minded people, or, if you choose, 


la good and pure-minded boy and girl. The 


| Sight was a pleasant one tome. At the ta- 
ble, I was, of course, asked to give thanks; 
and while doing so my heart was filled with 
the thought of how mueh these two had to 
| thank God for. As we were about to retire 
| 1 made the remark to my young friend, “Did 
|it never occur to you, friend ——, that a 
| good pure woman is the greatest blessing 
| that God ever bestowed on man?” 


His countenance brightened up at once as 
he took in the thought, and replied, ‘** In- 
deed it is, Mr. Root: and [ believe you are 
right, that the greatest gift God ever be- 
stowed upon man was woman.” 

Let us now go back to the letter. GLEAN- 
INGsS has been a welcome visitor in that 
household. Possibly they two have sat un- 
der their humble vine-covered porch, and 
looked over its pages. May be they have to- 
gether “got acquainted” with A. [. Root 
eas its pages, and, possibly, learned to 
love him just a little; but may God grant, 
that through him they have learned to love 
the Savior more! Well, a number of GLEAN- 
INGS comes as usual on one of its semi- 
monthly visits. The weather is warm in 
Indian Territory, even during the middle of 
January—at least, warm enough so the bees 
are out a little. Perhaps the hearts of these 
two have oftentimes been cheered by the 
little winged busybodies in the depth of 
winter, and there is nothing very strange in 
the fact that a solitary bee was buzzing 
about when this number of GLEANINGS was 
handed in, right from the postoffice. The 
sight of GLEANINGS, as well as the solitary 
bee, might bring a thrill of pleasure to our 
friend’s heart at any other time, but how is 
it now? Where is that bright, cheery, 
joyous inmate of his household now? 
In searcely more than a line he tells us of 
the sad, sad story. Probably attracted 
by the varnish of the new piece of wood- 
work, this solitary bee has called. It is 
only a se“ piece of wood covered with 
newly applied varnish. But what a story it 
tells! Itis the coffin-lid of the darling wife 
—the great gift that God gave to friend S. 
has been suddenly called away. As I read the 
lines over, and _ realized that it is possible— 
nay, quite probable—that J may have to go 
through such an ordeal, up comes that old 
prayer again, ‘‘ Lord. help!’ Lord, help me 
when [I shall be called upon to endure a 
trial like this! As I think of it, I feel weak 
and cowardly. For a little time I begin to 
wonder whether even the religion that 1 
taught so earnestly would help me to.be 
trustful and manly, were I tried as friend S. 
has been tried. May God forgive my want 
of faith and my human weakness when I 
contemplate such a trial! My mind runs 
back to the old days of more than a quarter 
of a century ago, when I first began to get 
acquainted with the priceless gift God had 
then in store for me. I remember our fool- 
ish, childish actions when we first began to 
get acquainted. IT remember the hours and 
hours that we wasted in trivial things. 
Were they wasted. dear reader? I am al- 
mst afraid. if I should see two young peo- 

le now doing the same thing I should be 

empted to say they were wasting their pre- 
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cious moments. But how do you know that 
it was not laying the foundation for this sa- 
cred relationship? It takes a good while, 
my friend, fora man and woman to know 
each other perfectly. 

A few days ago we were studying the 
Sunday-school lesson where it told of Abra- 
ham and his son Isaac. My wife asked the 
question, ** Wasn’t Isaac frightened when 
his father was making preparations for that 
sacrifice?” 

I replied, ‘‘ The father trusted God. The 
boy was a ‘chip of the old block,’ and trust- 
ed God, and also trusted his father. 
his father had decided to do, he knew by 
years of experience was right; both father 
and son were preparing to obey God, fearing 
naught.” 

** But,” said my wife, “* have we any illus- 
trations nowadays of such a faith as that ?” 


I replied. ** How about yourself and your | 


Do you suppose that 


four-year-old boy ? 
frighten 


any thing you could do woul 
him?” 

She replied, ** To be sure, it would not, for 
he knows his mamma, and his mamma 
knows him.” 


ingly. Now, one of the most beautiful 


sights in this world, to me, is the love be-| 
Boys, especially | 
small boys, need a great deal of mother, and | 
I have often thought of it; | 
I have often watched the looks of love and | 


tween mother and son. 


they get it too. 


confidence and faith that passed between 
the two. 


in the world—more than all the world to- 
gether, in fact. Father, brothers, and sis- 
ters may be near, but none of their names 
have the fullness of that endearing sound, 
mother; or, if you choose, ‘“‘my ma.” The 
mother. too, for the time being—at least 
while the boy is in his dresses, perhaps just 
getting ready for different clothes and a dif- 
ferent field of action—getting ready, as it 
were, to go out into the world—during this 
period the mother’s whole soul and all the 
capabilities of her nature are poured out on 
this boy. Now is the critica! period. If he 
loves and obeys his mother now, he will 
probably not only love and obey her always, 
but he will love and obey God also. he 
love the mother has for the father is a dif- 
ferent kind. The father can take care of 
himself; but the child’s whole future life, 
almost, depends upon her. God has given 
this embryo man into her care and keeping, 
and God hottie her responsible. 

Please bear with me, friends, if we study 
a little further this relationship between 
parent and child—between a good mother 
and a child who loves this mother, and_has 
implicit faith and confidence in her. It is 
sometimes the duty of the mother of our 
little home to punish our four-year-old boy. 
Now, does this punishment break the union 
of faith and confidence that exists between 
them? By nomeans. He seems to recog- 
nize, as it were, that the punishment is nec- 
essary. I have seen the conflict going on in 
his little heart between good and evil, and I 
have seen him put his little arms about 
mamma’s neck, almost before the tears were 
dried, and say by actions, if not by words, 


What 


And she turned to him lov- | 


The little man tells by his look | 
that he loves his mother more than all else | 


that he has no other friend in this wide 
world like that mother; and on her part, 
when she punishes, that the great absorb- 
ing love that she has for her boy isin no 
whit abated. It is on account of that love 
that she punishes, and because she has 
pores for him, and is praying in her heart, 
hat she does it. Present ease is nothing to 
her, compared with the great broad future. 
She wants him to be a good man—an evenly 
balanced, intelligent, and useful man; and 

she knows he can not be this if he goes 
through life expert by an uncontrolled evil 
temper or selfish and evil impulses. Some- 
times when he is talking with me he tells 
me of these conflicts. ilis childish words 
are something like this: 

‘* Ma punished me, she did.” 

‘Why, papa is real sorry to hear that. 
Why did mamma have to punish her boy ?” 

** "Cause, I was naughty.” 

‘** Well, you are not naughty now ?” 

‘*No, 1 am good boy now.” 

You will notice from the above. that there 
is no unkind feeling—no thought of disput- 
ing the mother’s right. His faith and conti- 
dence in her are so great, that, even if he 
did not understand it entirely, there would 
be no hard feeling toward his own mamma. 
We don’t always know what is going on in 
these little hearts. Sometimes we totally 
misunderstand ; and if there is any place in 
the world where we need to have great 
charity and much forbearance, I think it is 
in the care of children. Mamma once asked 
me to talk with Huber when he seemed to 
| be stubborn and willful. For quite a time 
ihe did not reply, and I began to think he 
| would have to be punished. Finally I 
| thought I would see if I could not win his 
confidence, and get him to tell me his rea- 
sons for his misconduct. At length he made 
a statement that seemed to me so unreason- 
able I decided at once he was untruthful. 
His childish heart grasped the idea, and he 
looked me full in the face while he repeated 
his statement, and ended it with a phrase 
he had probably heard some of the children 
use —‘‘In ‘honest troot’ I don’t care, pa.” 
He seemed to be grieved, and to be in real 
trouble and almost anguish because his pa- 
pa did not believe him. Then I saw that 
the misunderstanding and _ stubbornness 
were all explained by the fact that he had a 
wrong understanding of the meaning of 
some of the words he had been using. But 
I had caught a glimpse into that little soul, 
and I understood him perfectly. He meant, 
**T didn’t mean to.” I presume [ shall 
always remember it, and the way he looked 
up to me as he said, almost with a sob, *‘ In 
honest troot.” 

Now, friends, what a sad and grievous 
thing it is for a parent and child to misun- 
derstand each other. Friends are some- 
times estranged by misunderstandings, and 
by being in haste to conclude that the other 
has deliberately committed a wrong. Such 
things are sad; but to misunderstand a 
child, and to scold him when he is not 
guilty, is a grievous thing. When punish- 
ment is added to the little innocent uncon- 
scious offender, it is sadder still. Such 





things usually come about by want of faith 





1887 
and confidence in each other. Misunder- 
standings between parent and child are sad 
to rege, gaat but, my friend, they are 
sadder still when they arise between hus- 
band and wife. If the relationship between 
those whom (sod has joined together is a 
beautiful one, how very sad is the contem- 
plation of misunderstandings and hard feel- 
ings between these two. 

The few brief lines in our afflicted friend's 
letter tell us the relationship between him 
and his wife was of the kind | have tried to 
picture. Harmony and happiness—perhaps 
the greatest happiness God has given to 
mankind—was theirs, ind now she is gone. 
God has called her home, and left our friend 
sorrowful and alone. And now for the last 
line of that letter. Bowed down with grief, 
and a grief that seems to have blighted the 
whole of his nature, our friend breathes 
forth this wail, wrung from his heart by the 
keenest anguish. Can there be any sweet- 
ness amid all this bitterness ? Dear friend 
S., I can not promise you that all at once 
this load of sorrow shall be lifted; but we 
can promise that there will be sweetness 
come out of it—perhaps a higher and purer 
joy and peace than you have ever yet known; 

ut it must come through submisson to the 
divine will. Remember, dear brother, what 
it was that brought forth those immortal 
words—‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.” It 
was the Savior who uttered them in contem- 
sgn of the trial he was about to undergo. 

ie prayed that the bitter cup might pass 
away, but ended the prayer, ‘*‘ Nevertheless, 
not my-will, but thine, be done.” Let no 
murmuring thoughts enter your mind. Be- 
ware of looking about you and comparing 
your lot with others who have not thus been 
called upon to endure such trials. Put your 
trust in God, and bring your grief to the 
feet of the Savior; even though you may 
not understand the reason of all this, dear 
brother, do not question or waver. Let 
your relation and your trust be like that 
which I have tried to picture between hus- 
band and wife, or between mother and 
child. Say to yourself over and over again, 
‘* He knows best; ”*’ ** it is the Lord.” 

For your encouragement, let me tell you 
of some cases I have known. When my 
father was taken away every one was as- 
tonished to see my mother bear it not only 
samen sp but almost triumphantly. Al- 
hough several i eh have passed, even now 
there is no subject on which she can con- 
verse—no subject that seems so bright and 
full of happiness to her—as that of his 
death. People talk about the loved ones 
having only gone on before; but in her case 
it isa reality. She speaks of it as some- 
thing to rejoice over. He is in glory, and 
she will be with him soon. Many people, 
even herown children, thought it was un- 
natural, and wey thought there would be a 
reaction soon; but no reaction has ever 
come. Again. afew months ago one of the 
young men employed in our factory died 
suddenly. Nobody thought of such a thing 
as his slight sickness being fatal. A mes- 
senger came to me while I was in jail, Sun- 
day afternoon. I was stunned and bewil- 


dered by his words—‘‘Mr. Root, N—— W. 
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isdead.” I started at once, wondering how 
I could comfort the grief-stricken parents. 
Their eyes were full of tears; but I was sur- 

rised to see smiles shining through the tears. 

he mother seemed even happier than I had 
ever seen her, and IT have wads her for 
many, Many years, and, thank God, she has 
always been a trusting, faithful disciple. 
The joy that shone forth from her face was 
caused by the fact that, with his last words, 
he told them he was resting in the Savior’s 
arms, and why should they lament or be 
cast down? His experience had not been as 
bright as that of some others,and he was 
not much given to talking, especially on 
such subjects. His words were mostly brief. 
like those of our poor friend who writes the 
letter. When he came to die. the few brief 
sentences he spoke to his mother as he 
breathed his last had enough of heaven in 
them to make her rejoice for the rest of her 
life. Ihave talked with her since, but she 
always makes me ashamed of myself, be- 
cause her faith is so much brighter and 
stronger than mine. “ Why should I be sad 
or sorrowful? “she says; ‘1 have prayed 
for him these many long years, and now in 
a strange and unexpected way God has ans- 
wered the prayer. He has taken him home, 
to be with the Savior, and he is safe--safe 
through all eternity; why should we la- 
ment ? 7’ 

The mother punishes the child because he 
has been disobedient. We can not always 
say. however. that God punishes us because 
we have been disobedient. In facet, Christ’s 
own words declare most positively that mis- 
fortunes and afflictions and grievous trials 
are not sent to those who are most sinful. 

And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye 
that these Galileans were sinners above all the 
Galileans because they suffered such things? or 
those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and slew them, think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt at Jerusalem? I tell you, 
Nay; but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.—LuKE 18: 2, 4, 5. 

Therefore, dear friend S., we have no 
right to presume that you have in any way 
been remiss. We all must meet death, and 
we must all part with our loved ones, soon- 
er or later. The rain falls upon the just 
and upon the unjust. The only important 
thing in this life is to have that full and 
perfect trust in God I have tried to tell yon 
about. The little one I have used as an 
illustration shows by his actions, “I love 
my ma, even if she does punish me; and 
we should say, in the language of the old 

atriarch Job, ** Though he slay me, yet will 

trust in him.”’ This trust should in no 
sense prevent us from doing all in our pow- 
er to avert calamity and affliction. We 
know, dear friend S., although you have not 
told us, that you did all in your power to 
save the life of the darling wife who is 

one. But this matter of life and death is 

eyond our control. The best physicians 
the world affords have admitted their help- 
lessness over and over again. Death, like 
the winds and waves, is in the hands of the 
almighty Father. At his word they obey: 
and he only can kill and make alive. 

We are not told that the old patriarch 
Abraham was filled with peace and joy as 
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he started homeward after that wonderful | and talk with the loved ones who have gone 
journey off into the wilderness with his son | before? Christ is the way, the truth, and 
Isaac; but we are told that God was ex- | the life. And there is no other way that 
ceedingly pleased with him when he had | ever has been opened,or that ever will be, 
tried him and found him faithful; for he | to poor humanity, when called upon to en- 





says, “For because thou hast done this 


thing. and hast not withheld thy son, thine | 


only son, that in blessing | will bless thee, 
and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the seashore. And in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be 

lessed, beeause thou hast obeyed my 
voice.” Friend 8., I don’t even know that 
you are a Christian; but somehow [ feel, 
from your brief letter, that) you are, in any 
ease, not far from the kingdom of God. I 
have sometimes thought that great afflic- 
tion brings men into the kingdom when 
nothing else wou'd. Skepticism and infi- 
delity have nothing whatever to offer you. 
A young man who was quite talented, and 
who had studied pretty deeply into skepti- 
cal writings, said, in our young people’s 

rayer-meeting, not very long ago, ** If there 
is any thing in this world that is unsatisfy- 
ing to the soul of man, it is skepticism and 
infidelity. These writers would take away 
every 1 Aw out every prop, and 
leave the hungering and thirsting soulina 
vast sea of doubt in unbelief, and in place 
of what they have taken away they give 
nothing—absolutely nothing.”” These miay 
not have been his exact words, but they 
were the substance of them. The only 
thing that is satisfying amid trials like 
these is the gospel of Christ Jesus. It says, 
‘“*Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden.”” Poor Peter was right when 
he spoke the words of our text. At that 
time the multitude seemed to decide that 
the teachings of Jesus were too strict and 
exacting: they cut off too many things that 
the Pharisees delighted in. The path was 
too straight and narrow, and the_ people 
turned away. Even many of his followers, 
we are told, went back and walked no more 
with him. Jesus turned to the twelve—the 
tried and the faithful ones—and in sadness 
said, ‘“‘ Will ye also go away?” Peter, out- 
spoken and ready as he always was, made 
haste to answer: ‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
And I pray you, dear brother, in the name of 
Christ Jesus, to cast your burdens on the 
Lord. He, and he only, has the words of 
eternal life. No other one in the wide uni- 
verse can speak peace to the one who stands 
where you do. Since the world began, no 


one except those who came inthe name of | it, try to add,‘ Tell me, [ ( 
; what thou hast for me to do in this world. 


Christ Jesus have been able to bring solace 
and comfort to the dying-bed. Yes, there 
is sweetness for you. The peace that Christ 
can give is yours for the taking; aud the 


| dure the trials and afflictions of life. 

In Il. Corinthians 9:7 we are told that 
|‘*God loveth a cheerful giver ;”’ that is, be 
is pleased with those who submit in humble 
obedience to his decrees; and to be cheerful 
'givers we must have that loving faith and 
trust. We read, also, that Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness. Skepticism may tell you 
there is no remedy for trials like these; in- 
fidelity says there is no escape—no open- 
ing—no help in this wide universe ; but I 
tell you, friend §., there is hope, and there is 
a remedy. God, who gave this gift, still 
rules the universe, and he is still a loving 
Father. It is not probable, it is not likely, 
it is not reasonable, that the Being who 
planned this universe as we see and com- 
prehend it should plan such trials as yours, 
with no opening and no escape. God the 
Father wants us to look away from these 
things toward him. The first of the ten 
commandments reads, ** Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me,’ which is, in effect, 
‘*T am to be first and foremust in the affec- 
tions of my children. I am the beginning 
and the end, I am over all.”” The invita- 
tion to come to him and toseek him in trou- 
ble as well as in joy rings forth clear 
through the whole Bible. ‘Like as a 
father so his children, so the Lord 
pitieth those that fear him.” 

Now, my dear friend, it is not true that 
God has left you uneared for. Jesus tells us 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out God’s care ; and, again, he tells us that 
God so loved the world, ete.,as you have 
probably read over and over again. He has 
not forgotten you. He is not unmindful of 
your sorrow, but he is ready and near. In 
the very last words of the Bible we read, 
“And let him that is athirst, come; and 
whosoever will. let him come.” I pray you, 
my dear friend, let there be no misunder- 
standing in your heart; let there be no 
doubt, no want of faith. Say on your bend- 
ed kuiee, ‘*‘ Here, Lord, am I,a_ poor grief- 
stricken. cast-down child of thine. Here 
am I, feeling that the light of the world has 
gone out. Have mercy on thy poor stum- 
bling and doubting servant. Take thou me 
into thy care, and keep and help me to say 
from my heart, ‘Thy will, not mine, be 





done.’** And, dear brother, if you can say 
i beseech thee, 


If it be thy will, I will try to be happy again 
_in trying to make others happy. Take me 
_as fam, and {teach me thy wavs.” In the 


promise of eternal life may be yours if you | little book used by Moody and Sankey there 
will accept it asa free gift, and the promise | isa hymn composed by one who, like your- 
of again seeing the loved one beyond the | self, saw my my - left on earth to live for, 
grave. It is true, God’s holy word does not | She’sat down,in helpless sorrow, and appar- 


tell us very much as to what the future shall | ently gave up. In fact,so great was her 
be; but those who study it diligently will | griefithat_she begged God to take her out 
find promises that are every thing the hu- | of the world. ‘The little hymn is apparent 
man heart can ask for. If Jesus, on the | his answer. It°was written after she foun 
mount of transfiguration, talked with Moses | joy and peace, and probably greater happi- 
and Elijah, why shall not we meet face to face, | ness than she had ever 


own before—- 
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probably greater happiness than she could 
ever have known had the loved one been 
spared to take all her thoughts and atten- 
tion. Yes. it is even probable that, had he 
lived, he might have taken her thoughts 
away from her Creator. Here are the lines::- 


Not now, my child,—a little more rough tossing, 
A little longer on the billows’ foam; 

A few more journeyings in the desert darkness, 
And then the sunshine of thy Father’s home. 


Not now; for I have wanderers in the distance, 
And thou must call them in with patient love; 

Not now; for I have sooee upon the mountains, 
And thou must follow them where’er they rove. 

Not now; for I have loved ones sad and weary; 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smilet 

Sick ones, who need thee in their lonely sorrow; 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while! 


Not now; for wounded hearts are manety bleeding, 
And thou must teach those widowed hearts to sing; 
Not now; for orphan’s tears are quickly falling, 
They must be gathered ’neath some sheltering wing. 
Go, with the name of Jesus, to the dying. 
And speak that name in all its living power; 
Why should thy fainting heart grow chill and weary?! 
Canst thou not watch with me one little hourt * 


One little hour! and then the pperions crowning, 
The golden harp-strings, and the victor’s palm; 

One little hour! and then the hallelujah! 
Eternity’s long, deep thanksgiving song! 


GROWLERY. 














AM OMEBODY has complained that we 
don’t have any more Growlery lately ; | 
that is, we putin all the kind words | 
and kind notices that we get, and | 
don’t give anybody a chance to speak | 
at alt when things are not as they should | 
be. Well, 1 don’t know but I shall have to | 
plead guilty, but it has not been from a dis- 
position to misrepresent, but because of | 
neglect ; and, in fact, we have only two let- 
ters suitable for this department, and they 
are quite old at that. Here is the first : 

If you have not shipped those crates | ordered, 
you need not send them. You were too slow. I | 
could get four orders from Mr. Newman, of Chica- | 
go, while you send one. Please send me the mon- 
ey, and I will not bother you with another order. 

W. A. ZIEGLER. 

Logansport, Ind., June 24, 1886. 

Whew! If the above is a tremendous 
clip at A. I. Root, it is a pretty good rec- 
ommend for Bro. Newman, at the same 
time. And this reminds me, that there are 
few people who do business, of whom we 
hear as little complaint as of our friends of 
the Now, friend Z., your order 
was received June 14, right in the very 
height of the season, and your goods were 
Shipped on the 24th. I know that ten days 
is almost too much, but it seems to me it is 
not so very bad after all: Here is the other: 

I find a notice on last GLEANINGS, that you like 
to have another dollar. Well, you can’t have any 
more of me, because you are not gentleman 
enough. You are all too greedy. Stop your 
GLEANLNGS! Lam sorry I ever had any thing to do 
with you. You are all money. P. DIEHL. 

Durand, Wis., July 4, 1886. 

I will explain to our readers, that friend 
D. was displeased because a compositor set 
his name wrong in the subscription-list ; | 
and the consequence was, he got a dun | 
when he did not owe us any thing. Now, | 
friend D., I am exceedingly pained to hear | 
ha say you wish you had never had any | 
hing to do with us. May be, after you! 


. . 





| en in this issue. 


| matter pertaining directly to bee culture. 


| think it over calmly you will find your old 
| friend has some redeeming traits after all. 
'I do not believe we are really greedy. We 
like to have things straight and square, and 
‘Have an understanding, but we surely do 

not want a single dollar that rightfuliy be- 
_ longs to you or to any other brother. Now, 
|after thinking the matter over, don’t you 
| believe you have been just a little rough on 
| your friends at Medina? 
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Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for m 
name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.— MATT. 19: 29 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW FACTORY, ETC. 

A PART of the above was written by Ernest and a 
part of it by myself—or, rather, I have put in a par- 
agraph here and there. Those who are expertin 
such matters may be able to pick ont the portion 
dictated by myself and that dictated by Ernest. 


WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DO- 
ING IT. 

Our friends will notice that the above is not giv- 

One reason for its omission is, 


| that there seems to be more interest in other mat- 


ters just now, so we have occupied this space with 
Anoth- 
er reason is, | have felt as though I needed more 


practical experience myself, before attempting to 


teach others in some of the lines I have proposed 
taking up. The book, as far asit has gone already, 
(128 pages), will be furnished by mail, bound in pa- 
per covers, for 75 cts.; if ordered with other goods 
by freight or express, 7() cts. 


A SCOTTISH BEE-JOURNAL. 

WE are pleased to notice “ The Bee-Keeper’s Rec- 
ord,”’ published in Scotland. It is conducted by W. 
B. Carr and William Raitt—the former of Cheshire, 
England, and the other of Blairgowrie, Scotland. 
We are a little surprised to find it in its fifth vol- 
ume, and we don’t remember that we ever sawa 
copy of it before. It seems to me our old friend 
Raitt is a little backward in letting the world know 
what he is up to. Ina word, the Record is a very 
neat and interesting journal of apiculture, and we 
consider it quite an addition to our bee-literature. 
The subscription price is 2s.6d per annum. We 
presume that either of the above friends will be 
glad to receive subscriptions from America. 


TERRY'S POTATO-BOOK—THE APPENDIX, 
THIS appendix is now printed, and has been mail- 
ed to all purchasers of the Potato-Book. Although 
it cost us altogether something like $50.00, it is add- 
ed to the Potato-Book without any further increase 
in price; viz., 35c, or 38c if ordered by mail. The 
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appendix considers cheap potato-diggers and high- 
priced potato-diggers; having growing crops such 
as rye and clover on the ground every month in the 
year; how to raise potatoes witbout either hoe or 
harrow; the potato-blight of 1885; the bes. knife for 
cutting potatoes, after two years of trial; the $25.00 
disk harrow; additional thoughts in regard to seed 
potatoes. It comprises eight pages and three illus- 
trations. The potato‘book has had a wonderful 
sale, and seems to please remarkably. Many re- 
ports are now coming in from those who have 
made a success by following the teachings of this 
little book. Here is one just at hand: 


Please send the roe to Mr. Terry's A BC of Potato 
Culture. With the aid of this book I raised from one-half 
bushel of seed, 35 bushels of fine Peerless potatoes, many 
weighing two pounds apiece. [could pick five bushels with 
no potatoes under one pound. I prepared the soii thus: First, 
plow; after that [spread manure from the stable; then har- 
row. The manure mixed better with the soil, being spread 
after plowing. After good harrowing, then follow with a 
low, and harrow again. Iam 68 years old, and one-legged. 
fl can do it, any one else should who is sound in limb, and 
not pes in mind, P. C. BLUHM. 

Smithville, Tenn., March 7, )887. 

Here is one more, that comes from Sweden: 


As for the A BC of Potato Culture of Mr. Terry, I dare say, 
all the world has to be thankful to him, It will revolutionize 
the way of cultivating this crop. In the last year several peo- 
ple in this country have tried it, and received a crop by it 1-7 
more than the largest told of in the ABC. It is just enor- 
mous. H. STAHLHAMMAR. 

Gothenberg, Sweden, Jan. 27, 1887. 


ECONOMY IN DOING EVERY-DAY TRIFLING DUTIES. 

How often we do things by laborious hand-work, 
when a very little ingenuity would devise a simple 
machine for doing it in one-fourth of the time, or 
less! In alarge factory this is almost continually 
coming up. Just now one of our shorthand writers 
is greatly crowded; and while thinking about econ- 
omizing her time I noticed that it took her quite a 
spell in the morning to whittle her leadpencils. 
It is true, there are pencil-sharpeners in the mar- 
ket, but she says they are not practical. I took two 
dozen pencils in my hand, and in a few minutes 
the foreman of our saw-room had fixed a sand-pa- 
per wheel so as to whittle them beautifully, about 
as quickly as you could pick them up and lay them 
down again. When the two dozen need sharpen- 
ing, we propose to go over them again, and 80 on. 
A great many times I see quite expensive hands, 
or sometimes a very valuable boss carpenter, 
waste his minutes by whittling a pencil. My friend, 
if you are called upon to employ high-priced work- 
men, see to it that they are not required to use 
the time in such like trifling duties. 


BEE-JOURNALS BOOMING THE BEE-BUSINESS—IS IT 
RIGHT AND PROPER ? 

IN my opinion, it is not right and proper for any 
industrial journal to present only the bright side, 
and urge everybody to go into said business, in 
order that they may get subscribers and sell sup- 
plies. Catalogues of things that manufacturers or 
producers have for sale are expected to present the 
encouraging features of the industry, or of their 
special wares; but industrial journals should give 
all sides of the subject—encourag.ng and discour- 
aging. They should meet fairly and squarely 
every difficulty in the way. Whenever I have an 
opportunity it ‘sa pleasure to look over the medi- 
cal journals of our land. These journals are pub- 
lished for the express purpose of assisting and 
enlightening the medical fraternity; but, dothey try 
to induce everybody to hang up a shingle, and start 
out as a doctor? Of course, not. What an idea! 
Well, I believe our bee-journals should be conduct- 
ed muchin the same way. Uf course, more peo- 





ple go into poultry, bees, etc., as a rule, than into 
medicine; and in view of the fact that a great 
many, when they find themselves properly situat- 
ed, feel like keeping a few bees or chickens, our 
poultry and bee journals should meet this want; 


‘but lam sure that none of us wish to lead people 


into disappointment, but, on the contrary, we wish 
to give a fair understanding of these industries to 
all who may care to inquire. 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R, ROOT, 





THE CONDITION OF OUR BEES ; CHAFF 
CUSHIONS, ETC. 

OME of our readers seem to be anxious 
to know the exact condition of our col- 
onies; to what extent brood-rearing 
has commenced; whether foul brood 
has made its appearance for this sea- 

son. The weather being warm and spring- 
like on the 9th and 10th of this month, we 
critically examined all the colonies. In the 
previous issue, we stated that we pulled up 
one corner of the burlap, and looked upon 
the clusters of all the colonies; but we did 
not then pull the colonies apart. I did not 
then, me do not now, think that it would 
have been any advantage to pull the colo- 
nies all apart,as they were in such nice, com- 
pact clusters. Subsequent examination has 
shown that hardly half the colonies have 
commenced brood-rearing, so that I think 
we should have found very little brood. By 
‘ hefting ” the frames too, we knew that the 
bees were not running short of stores. Now, 
after having gone over the apiary the second 
time, and examined every comb, I doubt not 
that our readers are waiting to know wheth- 
er foul brood has reappeared. I wish I 
could say that no trace of it had developed ; 
but Iam compelled to inform our readers 
that avery bad case of the disease was 
found—l think, perhaps, as bad as any I 
have yet seen. I judge they must have com- 
menced rearing brood along last February. 
The diseased brood was well advanced. and 
the characteristic odor from the hive, as 
soon as we opened it, was unmistakable. 
An examination showed that the combs 
were badly diseased. We found this colony 
among the first that we examined, and this 
state of affairs certainly was not very en- 
couraging at the outset. Myself and two of 
the men then set to work in earnest, deter- 
mined to discovef any more traces of foul 
brood if there were any. After a vigilant 
search through the entire apiary on the fol- 
lowing day, we found that all the rest of the 
colonies were sound and healthy; and, as 
we had confidently hoped and expected, not 
one of them has died from wintering. Had 
it not been for this one aggravating case of 
foul brood, we should have reason to feel 
greatly rejoiced, although we are well aware 
that we may lose some yet. 

Now, what did we do with this one case 
of foul brood? We did just what we would 
advise anybody else to do who feels confi- 
dent that there is only one diseased colony in 
y apiary ; that is, we burned the hive and 
all. 
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We left the foul-broody colony tillevening. formation in regard to this chaff cushion, 
The air being then nearly at the freezing- | and how to make, we would refer to the 


puint, we pulled off the hive-cover, the chaff 


cushion and all the other covering, from the | , 


bees, leaving them exposed to the freezing 
air. Our reason for doing this was that the 
bees might become so chilled as to render 
them unable to fly while being conducted to 
the boiler-furnace. On the following morn- 
ing I went down a little after sunrise, and 
expected to find the bees pretty well chilled. 
Not so. As I advanced to take out the 
frames, a couple of surly little fellows struck 
me in the face. However, I picked up sev- 
eral frames as quietly as possible, being 
careful not to cause the bees to fly into the 
air, and threw them into the boiler-furnace, 
where their fate was very soon sealed. I 
had to make two trips in order to take all 
the bees. While doing so I observed that 
three or four bees, possibly a dozen, flew 
into the air. As I felt somewhat apprehen- 
sive that they might return to other hives in 
the immediate vicinity of the one I pro- 
posed to take away, I allowed the diseased 
chaff hive to stand in its location during the 
day. Of course. I expected the flying bees 
to return to the old location, which IL discov- 
ed they did do the following evening. I 
then consigned the hive and all tothe flames. 
Had I taken away that hive as 1 have done 
on previous occasions, I feel sure that they 
would have entered other hives, and so 
would have communicated the disease to 


three or four more colonies neighboring and | 
This is not! 


adjacent to their own hive. 


| 





A BC book. 


AND Is THERE ANY LIABILITY 

BEND OUT OF SHAPE ? 

I have seen it suggested in one of our 
journals, that one very great objection to 
them was that the T tins were liable to 
get bent. I feel gee sure that, if the par- 
ties who offer this objection would try by 
actual experiments the strength of the T 
tins they would never again say that the 
tins were fragile. To test the matter we 
took two T tins and placed them in such a 
way that their ends rested on a couple of 
projections. A weight was attached so as 
to draw equally on the center of both. A 
light weight was first used, and increased 
as it was found that they would stand the 
burden. At 80 lbs. weight the tins bent 
sidewise but not downward. If the T tins 
had been fastened so they could not have 


Tt TINS, TO 


| Sprung to one side or the other, the same as 





mere theory, for sad experience has taught | 


me the truth of this statement. 
CHAFF CUSHIONS. 

We believe our readers have never seena 
good cut of the chaff cushion, which we 
use and like so well in our apiary. Our en- 
gravers have taken the pains to make a cor- 
rect picture, and here it is: 








CHAFF CUSHION FOR THE TWO-STORY 
CHAFF HIVE. 

The covering is burlap. You notice that it 
is made square, so as to fit tightly and snug- 
ly in the corners of the hive. This we YPe- 
gard as important, as it prevents cold drafts 
of air from circulating down into the brood- 
nest. These chaff cushions should be filled 
so as to be comparatively loose, as seen in 
pow ape ey If they are filled too full they 
wi 
and bottom; and the corners, in conse- 
quence, will be drawn out so as to leave an 
air-space in the corners of the hive. We be- 
lieve. from our observations this winter, 
that too much tightly packed chaff is rather 
a detriment than an advantage, because it 


does not allow the moisture to pass off as 
readily. Those who desire any further in- 


resent aconvex surface on both top? 





in the T super, I think they would hold 
nearly PR that weight. 

Now, then, all the weight that each T tin 
is required to hold in actual usage can not 
be more than 6 or 7 Ibs., and | think that no 
amount of ordinary usage could bond them 
out of shape, as the test above shcws that 
each T tin would hold 40 Ibs. and more be- 
fore giving way. 





SINGLE-TIER CASES 
TAGES. 

As there has been a great run on the sin- 
gle-tier shipping-cases, we have had our en- 
gravers illustrate what we eall our 24-lb. 
single-tier shipping-cases. Our readers will 
perhaps remember, that about a year ago we 
gave a cut of what we called the 12-Ib. 
single-tier shipping-vase. The former is 
designed to take the place of the 24-lb. dou- 
ble-tier case which we have now discarded, 
though we still sell the 48-lb. double-tier 
ease. For the benefit of some of our new 
readers, I will reiterate a few of the points 
named in favor of the single-tier case : 

First, the N. Y. commission men recom- 
mend them. They are much lighter to han- 
dle, and, in consequence, are much less lia- 
ble to breakage during shipment. Moreover, 
a single-tier case of honey is much more 
salable, for the reason that it shows off the 
honey to better advantage than the double- 
tier. In the former, only the central and 
best portion of the honey is exposed to view. 


Furthermore, the double-tier case is open to 
the objection that, if any of the top row of 
sections become daubed, the lower ones will 
become soiled with drippings. 

If any of the readers are desirous of know- 
ing the price of any of these implements, 
we would refer them to our list. 
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MAMMOTH SWEET CORN. 
WE have raised such a fine crop of this seed, 
which has been carefully dried by steam heat, and 
kept warm and dry, even up to the present time, 
that we are prepared to muke the following low 
rates on it until the seed is exhausted: 1 pint, 5c.; 
peck, 75¢.; 4¢ bushel, $1.25; one bushel, $2.25. ft 
wanted by mail, add lic per pint. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF WHITE DUTCH CLO- 
VER-SEED. 
WE have reduced the price of white Dutch clover- 
seed to $10 per bushel; $5.50 for 44 bushel; $3.00 per 
eck; 22 cents per pound. This is one of the staple 
oney-plants, aud we take pleasure in giving you 
the above prices for the seed, which is much lower 
than we have ever furnished it before. 


THE WAKNER CHAIN AND SCREW ATTACHMENT 
FOR SAW-TABLES. 


WE have received so many inquiries in regard to 
this improvement on saw-tables for hive-making, 
illustrated in Feb. 1sth GLEANINGS, page 154, that 
we write this to let you know we can furnish the 
attachment, with 10 feet of chain complete, for $5.00. 
This can be attached to almost any saw-table, and 
will greatly aid you in keeping your guage set in 
the right place. 

THE LADIES’ FRIEND AND GOSHEN CARPETS WEEP- 
ERS. 


By a misunderstanding with the manufacturers, 
we have offered the above ata less price than we 
ought to have done, Hereafter the Ladies’ Friend 
will be %2.00,and the Goshen sweeper $3.00 each. 
On two sweepers, however, we will allow a discount 
of 5 per cent; three sweepers, 10 per cent; six 
sweepers, 20; and for twelve sweepers, 3335 per cent. 
The orders may be made up of eitber kind or both. 
The World sweeper will be sold for $1.50. 





MAPLE SYRUP. 


We have now in stock toward 100 gallons of the 
finest maple syrupI believe we ever handled. <A 
part of it is made with the ordinary boiling-pans, 
and another part by the improved evaporators, such 
as Prof. Cook describes. 8 there are some people 
who prefer syrup made in the old way, we have de- 
cided to put the price at the same figure; viz., $1.10 
per gallon, package included. In lots of 5 gallons 
or more, to be shipped in our 5-gallon cans for ship- 
ping honey, $1.00 per gallon, package included; fo 
gallons, 5 percent off; 100 gallons, 10 per cent off. 
Samples of both will be mailed free of charge on 
application. Each can will have our label, and the 
label of the owner of the sugar-bush where it was 
made. As each man is anxious to build up a trade 
oh the quality of his syrup, they are all going to try 
hard to see who can furnish the best. We have 
also in stock 

FINE MAPLE SUGAR, 
Put up in four grades—7, 8, 9, and 10 cts. per Ib. 
In boxes of about 50 Ibs., '4 cent less than the above 
prices; in barrels of about 250 lbs., one cent less 
than the above prices. 


A NEW BOOK ON MARKET-GARDENING. 


W. W. Rawson, of Arlington, Mass., has just put 
out a nice little book, “Success in Market-Garden- 
ing, and Vegetable-Grower’s Manual.”’ It is a book 
of 208 pages, and very fully illustrated. You will 
remember, that it was Mr. Rawson's establishment 
I visited last summer. While quite a portion of the 
book is, in many respects, similar to Peter Hender- 
son’s Gardening for Profit, there is a good deal in 
it that has never appeared in any other work. For 
instance, Mr. Rawson is the first man of whom I 
know who has made irrigation a success and a pay- 
ing investment, in the Eastern States. He is truly 
a market-gardener on a large scale, and probably 
has more capital invested in the business, and sends 
a larger product to market, than any other one 
man inthe world. The book ought to be worfh all 
it costs, to any one in the business, no matter how 
well he may be posted, because it enables him to 
compare these methods and results with his own. 








The price is only $1.00, postpaid, by mail. If want- 
ed by freight or express, we can furnish it for an 
even #).cents. The work is exceedingly practical. 
Mr. Rawson tells us what be has done and what he 
is doing, and nota rehearsal*of matter already to 
be found in other books. There is nothing in the 
book that has been copied from other writers. 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


The following price lists have been received at 
this office: 

Will Ellis, St. David’s, Ont., Can. Samples of nice fdn. 

F. F. Graves, Waterville, Me. A 9-page list of bee supplies 

M's. J. M. Heater, Columbus, Neb. A 4paye list of bees and 
queens. 

E. M. Yeomans. Andover, Ct 
queens. 

C. W. Costellow, Waterbury, Me. A M-page circular of bee- 
supplies. 

R. t. Small, Dunham, P.Qy. An advertising sheet of apiarian 
supphes. 

3 ft Dickason. Hiawatha, Kan. An 18-page list of apiarian 
euppiics. . 

é .: Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind. A 16-page list of apiarian 
supplies. 

Reynolds Bros., Williamsburg, Ind. A 16page list of bee 
supplies. 

Ss. B. McLean, Columbia, Tenn. An advertising sheet of bees 
and gueens. 

T. F. Shepherd, Franklin, Pa. A #page (large size) list of 
bee-supplies. 

Arthur A. Davis, Clark's Green, Pa. A 12-page circular vt 
wi queens, ete. 

Geo. W. Drum, Laureiville, Hocking Co.,O. An 8page list of 
bee-hives, section-cases, ete. 

N B. Pearsall, Morris, N.Y. <A 20-page (large size) circular of 
seeds, plants, poultry, and bee-supplies. 

F. D. Welcome, Mechanic Fails, Me. A 16-page (large size) 
circular of peoevenees and small fruits. 

Jos. KE. Shaver, North River, Va. A 20-page circular of bee- 
hives, foundation, and supplies in general. 

Abbott Bros., Southall, London, kngland, An 8-page circular 
of all tools necessary for making hives, supers, ete. 

G. W. Stanley, Wyoming. N. Y. A 12-page list of the Stanley 
Automatic honey-extractor, giving testimonials, ete. 

B. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ontario. Canada. A page (large 
size) list of hives. section boxes. comb foundation, ete, 

J. W. Eckman, Richmond, Texas. A very pretty price list, 
folded in the form of an senna Bees, queens, poultry, ete. 

E. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville. il. AS page circular of Arm- 
strong’s reversing hives and reversing section boxes; also of 
bee-supplies in general, 

W. W. Bliss. Duarte. Los Angeles Co.,Cal. A 10-page price 
list of apiarian supplies. As he is located on the extreme 
Western coast. he will probably receive a large share of the 
Western trade. 

Aspinwall & Treadwell, Barrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. A 4 
page darge size) list of sy oe supplies. Our friends A. 
«& T. are the editors of “The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.” pub- 
lished at the address above. 

Thomas B. Blow, Welwyn, Herts, Eng. A 60-page price list of 
every thing needful for the apiary. This catalogue gives us 
quite an idea of the preferences of the English people in su- 
ers, hives, and frames. Next to the Abbotts, we believe that 
Mr. Blow is the largest supply-dealer in England, 

W. T. Faleoner, Jamestown, N. Y. A 20-page darge size), 
neatly gotten-up circular of bee-supplies. Friend Falconer of- 
fers quite a large collection of implements for the apiary, and 
some new styles of hives, supers, ete. Although he is one 0 
our strongest competitors in the supply-business, we take 
pleasure in recommending him to our bee-friends as a nice 
man to deal with. 

W. P. Davis, Goodman, N.C. A 6-page list of bee-supplies, 

Levering Bros., Wiota, lowa. S-page list of bee-supplies. 

n at this office. 


The two last mentioned were a 
CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Bee-keepers are hereby notified that the annual meeting of 
the Stark Co. Bee-Kecpers’ Society wiK occur on April 12th 
next, in Grange Hail (over Farmers’ Bank), Canton, O. Officers 
for the ensuing year will be elected, All bee-keepers are urged 
to be present and those having hives or fixtures are requested 
to bring the same for exhibition. MARK THOMSON, Sec, 





A t-page price list of bees and 























CALIFORNIA APIARIES. 
We have four apiaries for sale, varying in price 
from $5 to $1000. For detailed information write 
to FORTH, EASLEY & REPPY, Agts., 
6d San Buenaventura, Cal. 
FOR SALE —A complete apiary of 140 colo- 
(Ade onies of fine premium bees ina 
never-failing locality. A bargain, if called for soon. 
My bees and queens were awarded first premium at 
the late St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Mo. Address at 
once, L. WERNER, Edwardsville, Ill. 4tfdb 


waxzzp.— steady man to work small aglaty and 
garden. Correspond with J. T, DURWARD, Seneca, Wis. 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
anotber column. 3btfd 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








THAT WHEELBARROW. 
The wheelbarrow is excellent, and goes beyond 
= ctations. ©. K. DECKER. 
anford, Cal., Jan. 22, 1887. 





RUBBER STAMPS. 


You will see by this card that we have received 
our rubber stamp, and are well pleased with it—the 
handiest thing we have got hold of for some time. 

LaSalle, Jil. T.&B Youna. 


I am well pleased with GLEANINGS, and I do not 
think I can do withoutit. It is much company to 
me. As there are so many good Christian friends 
who contribute to its pages, it is like conversing 
with dear friends I have known. N. A. E. Euuis. 

Astoria, Mo., Jan. 5, 1887. 


OUR NEW REVERSIBLE FRAME, AND HOW IT 
PLEASES. 

Please send me the price of 500 wired reversible 
frames, L. size, put together, ready for the fdn. 
have 250 now ip use, and I like them better than 
any other frame I ever used. 

Macomb, Iill., Feb. 4, 1887. 


a 


J. G. NORTON. 


I have enjoyed reading the few copies of GLEAN- 
1NGS I ordered with my bill of notions last fall so 
much that I think I shail be able to read it the 
coming year or will subscribe forit. I‘ glean’’a 
great deal from it. D. C. ‘AYERS. 

Moawequa, IIl., Dec. 3, 1886. 


HOW THE A B C BRINGS ABOUT SUCCESS. 

1 must say that I have derived such a vast amount 
of good from the A BC that I am astonished 
myself to think what a powerful thing is knowledge. 
I have followed your directions, and have succeed- 
Ihave a splendid honey-crop, af may callita 


erop. H. Baum. 
Ashland, Ohio. 


AN IMPORTED QUEEN IN HER THIRD YEAR, AND 
STILL DOING GOOD SERVICE. 


I had, Oct. 1, the imported queen I got from you 
in May, 1884. You said she was —— the year 
before. She has been a very prolific queen, and 
has given my bees lots of “ vim,” or vigor, and was 
well worth the price paid. She has kept her hive 
full of bees this season. She looked rather old the 
first of October. G. W. GILLET. 

Wellington, O., Nov. 24, 1886. 


DON’T KNOW HOW TO GET ALONG, WITHOUT IT. 


Since writing to you to stop my journal I have 
repented, and don’t know how to get along without 
it,so here I send a dollar, for which to renew my 
subscription. I just want to say, that I appreciate 
your kind words of counsel and instruction very 
much. I have learned muchin your journal that 
has done me good. I wish you success in the good 
work. Wm. SENFF. 

Bremen, Ind., Dec. 31, 1886. 

I consider GLEANINGS the best bee-journal I 
know of, and I could not well keep house (or bees) 
without it; neither is the attractiveness impaired 
by the work done under the head of “Our Own Api- 
ary.’ A host of A BC scholars are being added to 
your list each year, and these topics that were ven- 
tilated a few years ago are new to them, and they 
are anxious for these facts. 8.8. LAWING, P. M. 

Henderson, Mo. 


THAT A B © BOOK ON TRANSFERRING. 


Friend Root, let me tell you how I have got ac- 
—— with bees and your valuable books. Last 

ugust a triend invited me to see his bees. I visited 
him, and he opened one of his hives, showed how it 
worked, and explained to me all aboutit. He gave 
me one of your catalogues. 1 went home and got 
so interested in the matter that my mind is wholly 
taken up with bees. I then sent immediately for 
the A B C, which | have been reading all the. time. 
I went to work and got 12 swarms in box-hives. 
Following my A B C k in transferring, I trans- 
ferred one late in September in less than half an 
hour, without smoke, gloves, or veil. 

kiyn, N. Y. ANTON KIRSCH. 





THE A B C OF CARP CULTURE. 


| The A BC of Carp Culture came to hand all 
‘right. I think it is 40 cts. well invested. When 1! 
| go home to peg ow for the purpose of pep + Fama 
| my land in that State I expect to start an apiary, 
| and will construct ponds, and get them well start- 
| ed with water-plants, preparatory to receiving the 
“- for propagation. A. RICHMOND. 
eenansville, Ont., Nov. 29, 1886. 

| SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN’S OPINION OF TERRY'S 
POTATO CULTURE AND WINTER CARE OF 
HORSES AND CATTLE. 


| I have Terry's potato-growing, the best thing 

| ever printed on the subject, in my opinion. I ma 

| say the same of his work on cattle-feeding, whic 

| he wrote (in substance) at my request, and gave at 
many institutes as a lecture. 

| Ames, Ia., Jan. 31, 1887. W. I. CHAMBERLAIN. 

| 

} 


; 
| 


THE KITE FOR LITTLE ONES. 


You said, as I subscribed in October I was hardly 
| entitled to a kite; but you sent it, as perhaps it 
| would gladden some young heart. It did gladden a 

young heart. The owner of the kite is six years old, 
| and calls me papa. I thank God that A. I. Root 
| has such kind-hearted Christians in his employ, to 
| huve such sympathy for our little children as you 

manifest in your card. L. H. Wi1Lcox. 

Farmington, W. Va., Nov. 23, 1886. 


| A KIND WORD FROM MRS. HARRISON IN REGARD 
| TO OUR A BC BOOK ON CARP, AND ALSO 
H FOR OUR POTATO-BOOK. 


Please accept my. thanks for your giving to the 
| world, in cheap form, two such excellent works as 
| the A BC on Carp, and on Potato Culture. I do not 
| expect to engage in the culture of either, butI 
think their perusal paid me well. If they had cost 
a dollar apiece, I should not have enjoyed the treat. 

821 Hurlburt St., Peoria, Ill. Mks. L. HARRISON. 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, AND WHAT OUR OLD 
FRIEND WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN THINKS OF IT. 


Please send me by mail 6 copies of the “Story of 
the Bible.” These are for the Sunday-school of 
which Iam superintendent. | think they will be 
easier to learn and understand, than the common 
lesson-papers. I have not been able to see all the 

arents yet, and may therefore get orders for more 

ooks. WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal. 


OUR NEW FLAT-BOTTOMED FOUNDATION. 


Your sample of fiat-bottom fdn. is at hand, and is 
very nice. Could you tell me about how many 
pene of the flat-bottomed would be required to 

ll full 1000 sections, 44x44? The 5000 Simplicity 
sections are the nicest 1 ever bought. 

1j—J. M. BROOKS—57. 

Columbus, Ind., Feb. 11, 1887. 

{One sq. ft. is enough to fill 10 sections. You 
would need, for 1000 sections, 100 sq. ft.: and as this 
flat-bottomed fdn. goes over 14 ft. to the Ib., you 
would need about 7 lbs. to the 1000 sections.) 


EVERY THING SATISFACTORY. 

I received my goods all right, for they were pack- 
ed so neatly for shipping. My wax-extractor I am 
more than pleased with, for itis a little daisy. My 
comb foundation is as nice as I ever saw. You 
had my A BC book packed 30 well it would have 
carried 1000 miles as well as the distance it did ride. 
I would not take double for my book what I paid 
for it, and do without it, for it is a perfect guide to 
bee-keeping. Your book is so cheap that every 
bee-keeper ought to have one. JOHN H. PENCE. 

Terre Haute, O., Dec. 3, 1886. 


THE A B C AND THOSE SERMONS. 

Inclosed find $1.00 for GLEANINGS. About one 
year ago, becoming interested in bees, I accident- 
ally got one of your price lists in my hands, and 
forthwith sent you an order for an outfit in bee 
culture. Since then I have ordered of you at vari- 
ous times, and am glad to say that my orders were 
promptly and satisfactorily attended to. By the 
advice and light of your A BC book I have gained 





much theoretical knowledge which has enabled me 
to put into successful practice many of the seem- 
‘ingly gigantic operations connected with bee- 
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keeping., My & colonies are wintering on their 
summer stands, with no protection except a chaff 
cushion placed over the frames, and ali seem to be 
all right. Every few days itis warm enough tor 
them to come out and air themselves, and | assure 
you they seem to enjoy it. | very much enjoy 
working with and for the little rascals, but not half 
so uch as | do reading those “* sermons” of yours 
in GLEANINGS. These only. caused me to sub- 
scribe at first.and.to renew now. May you live 
long to shed life on the Christian pathway, and 
turn souls from dark and deceptive ways that lead 
to ruin. D. C. MCCAMPBELL, M. D. 
Harmontown, Miss., Jan. 1s, 1887. 


A KIND WORD FOR OUR MAPLE SYRUP. 


The sample of maple syrup came all right. I must 
say itisthe finest | have tasted in twenty years; 
and, besides, only 20 cts. more per gallon than is 
asked for the best sorghum here. I intend to send 
for some of it in a few weeks. It is my favorite 
syrup. and | could drink it as others drink wine, 
but of course I would not. I have only one colony 
of bees left in Utica, Mo. I took sixty pounds of 
surplus honey from it last summer. 

Quincy, I])., Mar. 10, 1887. Mus. S. C. TYLER. 


“BEARING OUR SHARE OF SUFFERING.” 

lam anxious to tell you how much I enjoy read- 
ing GLEANINGS, or hearing it read. The way you 
wrote about bearing our share of suffering caused 
me to think, as I had never thought before. I 
had been blind with sore eyes for about four weeks, 
and the thought of being compelled to give u 
taking care of the bees was hard to bear; but it 
has pleased our kind heavenly Father to restore 
my sight, although my eyes are net strong. I shall 
try to procure some subscribers for GLEANINGS. 
It ought to be in the home ot every mee nanpes at 
least. The bees did not store much surplus honey 
the past season. J.T. VANPETTEN. 

Linn, Kans. 





A PLEASED CUSTOMER. 


The goods were received in tiptop order. The 
soldering implements are worth their weight in 
gold. I would not take $5.00 forthem, if I could not 
get some like them. The glass-cutters speak for 
themselves. I can not see how you can offer them 
for so small an amount of money. They are worth 
to me 25 cts. apiece. The 3 cts. in stamps, which I 
received for discount, I did not expect when I sent 
you the order. I could have saved you some 
trouble if I had thought of it sooner. I think your 
journal worth the money any time. I could not do 
without it, and the A B C book is a splendid book. 
I have gained many a practical hint out of it. The 
bees.in this part of the country are in good con- 
dition. so far. The goods were only three days in 
transit. Freight charges were reasonable. Many 
thanks to you. H. D. FRIEND. 

Douglas, O., Feb. 24, 1887. 

(Well, friend F., you are a “friend” indeed, in 
more senses than one. I feel almost guilty about 
letting such a very kind letter go into print, for 
some one will accuse us of picking Out only the 
kind words and not printing the others, and we 
surely ought to be consistent as well as truthful, 
therefore we put in something to balance it in the 
department of Growlery, which see. 


THE HOME TALKS. 


Brv. Root—(tor I do feel that you are indeed a 
brother in Christ), every time GLEANINGS comes to 
hand and I read Myself and Neighbors, also Our 
Homes, it fills my very soul to overflowing with 
love and gratitude toward you—so much so that it 
seems at times I have almost got you nA the hand, 
giving it a welcome shake. Do not think that I am 
trying to flatter you—far from it. When I read the 
good advice you give to Christians in the way of 
discharging our duty in order to bring sinners to 
Christ, it has made me set a more determined reso- 
lution to live closer to the Savior, and let my light 
shine brighter, that I may yet, in my old age, be the 
means of saving some poor souls by my godly walk 
and conversation. 1 have just finished reading My- 
self and Neighbors and Our Homes of the 15th of 
Dec., and it fills my soul with joy to think there is a 
man.in my native State of Ohio doing the good that 
T am satisfied you are doing, for I know you have 
done me-good in many ways. I have been thinking 
about dropping GLEANINGs for a year, and taking 
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another journal; but after reading what I have just 
read, I do not see how I ean give the good old 
GLEANINGS up for any thing else. But should 1 
give it up for a while, | shall not give up A. I. Root 
or any thing in his line of business, or of teaching 
the ways of the blessed Redeemer. May God help 
you to continue in the good work you are in, is the 
prayer of one who loves you. Cuas. L. GOUGH. 

Rock Spring, Mo., Dee. 22, 1886. 

{My dear friend and brother, you are certainly 
giving me more credit than I deserve. You have 
perhaps seen only my best side. If I have been so 
tortunate as to show forth the spirit of the Master 
now and then, let him have all the honor and praise 
and glory; and do not, I beseech of you, place too, 
much dependence on any thing human. You know 
we are but dust, even the best of us.) 


HOW THE A B C CAME TO THE RESCUE IN WINTER- 
ING. 

I bought an A BC book and 14 colonies of bees 
late in the autumn of 1884. Not having any smo- 
ker, and being a novice, 1 can assure you I hada 
lively time preparing them for winter. They were 
ina starving condition. I fed = ti: 2 from granulat- 
ed sugar; but it became so cold, before they had 
taken up sufficient stores to winter upon, that they 
would not lick it up. I searehed my A B C and 
found a remedy in cakes of sugar like marble 
which I made 2 inches thick, in frames, placing 
them over the racks. and covering with chaff cush- 
ions. I clamped them according to instructions in 
the A B’'C,and I can tell you, friend Root, they 
hibernated in good style, although that was the 
very severe winter in which some of our old bee- 
men lostso heavily. I lost but one colony, and I 
believe it had been queenless early in the fall. 

I shade the entrances of the hives, or front of the 
clamps, which are 24 feet long, with a shanty roof 
of boards, putting air-tubes at each end, allowing 
the snow to cover over the whole fabric, keeping 
air-tubes open except in the severest weather, 
when I stuff them with straw. During the summer 
of 1885 I increased to 34, which I wintered without 
any loss. They were just booming in the spring. 
T had 8 large swarms in May (don't forget we are 

retty far north of you). I feel grateful to you, 

riend Root, as my success so far is i =i due to 
A BC and GLEANINGS. J. H. REED. 

Mimosa, Ont., Can., Jan. 27, 1887. 

HOW OUR GOODS PLEASE IN AUSTRALIA ; “GOOD 
VALUE FOR THE MONEY.” 


The goods I ordered of you arrived here Oct. 11th 
in g order; and to say that I am pleased with 
them is not angnelons, to express the gratification I 
experienced when I found what really good value 
I had received for my money. I may say,I have 
been working machines in sawmills for the last 20 
years; and the only wonder to me is that you can 
supply such finished goods at such a low price. I 
also received from you last mail the parcels of 
books. lamsure you must feel gratified at know- 
ing that yourA C of Bee Culture is becoming 
more appreciated in this colony. I now have or- 
ders for three more, but I tell them they must wait 
till I can get them over by freight. I intend to 
send from here in the December mail a good large 
order for hives and appliances, so that I can get 
them in time for next season. The hives you sent 
I could have sold, but I wanted some myself, so IT 
kept half of them. It’s rather amusing to think 
that three years I was reckoned a lunatic; two 
years ago people fancied | was not quite foolish; 
one year ago they wanted to know how I managed 
to get so much honey, and this year the district is 
getting the fever very badly, so I think I shall be 
able to start a supply-business. 

I wrote you previously, that [ ordered eight 

ueens from Chas. Bianconcini. of Bologna, Italy, 
through seeing his advertisement in GLEANINGS. 
I meostved the queens on the 2Ist of Oct., all alive, 
and have them introduced and laying. It was 42 
days from the time they left his place: He had 
evidently given them every attention in packing. 
Allow me again to express my pleasure in doing 
business with one who evidently practices what he 
preaches. 

The foundation-mill works well. By following 
your directions [had no trouble at all, but I can 
not manage to get sheets of wux 3 ft. long; but that 
will re wale F. B. Hopson. 

Bathurst, N. 8. Wales, Australia, Nov. 3, 1886. 
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WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO, | © 900 COLONIES OF 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, | 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS Choice tatlan & Albino Bees 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 


mdb Also a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. COMB 


FOUNDATION from choice select yellow 


>+ARM STRONG’ S$ W~< | | beeswax a specialty, at very low rates, both 
| wholesale and retail. 


Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual Catalogue 


before purchasing. 


| stfab cae WM. W. CARY, 


COLERAINE, MASS. 
Mention this paper when writing, 


Send for my new and enlarged Price List. for 1887 
now ready, of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


All untested queens warranted purely -mated.- Al 
so three varieties of 


HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


4-5-6. C. M. DIXON, Parrish, Il. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


| MASS., + stt-xeerers> CONN. 
| —SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.-—. 


E.R. athe Pleasant Valley, Dutchess bite N.Y. 








NEW REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


The cheapest, simp!est, and most practical hive 
ever offered to the public. H. D. Cutting, of Clin- BERSWAY H ART 
ton, Mich., says: * Let me congratulate you on . 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


having such a good hiv e. Your reversible-section 
case is perfection itself... Sample hive complete, 
with paint, $2.50. Send your name and address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive our 32- | tion at lowest prices. We guarantee all our bees- 
page illustrated catalogue free. Address wax absolutely pure, Write to us for prices. Ad- 


strap ~—sB S. ARWSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. Beeswax Bleachers & Bother. 412d W sYRatoss, N.Y. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. | Write to W.H. COOK, ¢ Clintonville, # Wis., 


Owing to different arrahzement of machinery in FOR PRICES ON 
our new building we bave for sale at half their cost 


the following: 
Three 18-in. adjustable drop hangers for a2 15-16- 
in. shaft. Cost $10.00 each: will sell for 85.00. 
Six 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a 2 7-16-in. 


As lam Sciee where ap pe ae of basswood 
shaft. Cost $10.00 each: will sell for $5 00. Ba neggtivdi eres bs) : 
Eight 30-in. iron pulleys, 10-in. face. for a 2 7-16-in. | #24 pine grows, I feel safe to say I can furnish my 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of Do- 
mestic and Imported Beeswax in original shape, 
which we offer to manufacturers of Comb Founda- 


shaft. Cost $8.00 each; will sell for $4.) mers heey tomtomg Sachin tygteeoer a ae 
These are just as good as new, und a bargain to 
a AT, ad A. |. Root Chaff Hive a Specialty. 
A. lL. ROOT, Medina oO. All goods warranted. For reference, apply ys ne 


Bank of Clintonville, Wis. 
yapan's FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESAL EK AND | 
ETAIL. See advertisement in anather c column. Tee: *Gilt Edge” Apiary offers Italian queens 

from imp. mother; untested, in April an May. 


MUTH’ S $1.25; unt'd, in June and after, $1.00. Tested eae 


double above price. 


mide Whitney St Clair Gor, Ala. 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR. , 


“QUARE GLASS HONEY-JA0%. 9 0) — OF ITALIAN B FES 
’ TS, R-HtV Es. 
HONE YV-SECTIONS, &c.. Ac. FOR SALE ! 


PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 5) colonies on special terms. Send for prices. 
ee onas. F. MUTH &80N 56d §. D, MeLEAN, BOX 190, COLUMBIA, TENN. 
ied oF CINCINNATI. O. | (QARNIOLAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES. 

P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to Also B. Leghorns, P: Rocks, and Raspberries. 





Beo-Keepers. ltfdb ' 5-6-7 Box 34. J. W. CLARK, Clarksburg, Mo. 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and i must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 

partment, or ‘we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
change this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
e anges. 








ANTED. —To exchange tor good horses 

and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 
frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the we A 
20tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helens, Patilips Co., 





17 ANTED. —~To exchange exgs from four yards, 
pure-bred a gb age lymouth Rocks, for 
alate clover seed. z8, .00 for 13, or $3.00 
for 30. B. D. SIDWELL, 
3-8db Flushing, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


GGS for hatching. —Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- 
burgs, and Leghorns, in exchange for section 
a or foundation. Circulars free. 
stfdb A. H. Du FF, Creighton, Ohio. 


TANTED. —To exchange nursery stock of all kinds 
for bees in spring. Terms Oy ap Bo en stat- 
ing what you want. DMISTON, 
4tfdb. “toa Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange 40 acres of good land, 
¥% improved, frame house and barn, good 
spring, % mile from a thriving temperance town; 
good schools, church, ete., and situated on the 
reat basswood belt of Wisconsin, for property in 
Arkansas, small or large. Apiary if desired. Cor- 
respondence solicited. . A. GILL, 
5tfdb Star, Vernon Co., Wis. 
\ TANTED. —To exchange for bees, or offers, 160 
acres of Western Neb. land, 160 acres Central 
Kan. land, 80 acre Western Iowa farm. Immediate- 
ly. if at all. ANTHONY JOHNSON, 
Stfdb Essex, Page Co., lowa. 





TANTED.—To exchange for comb honey, one 
dovetailing machine, 8 saws, steel mandrel, 
and table; good as new. Root’s ear For par- 
ticulars address 3. F. STOVER, 
6d Roscoe, Cosh. Co., 0. 
7 ANTED. —To siiaiiiaties any amount of Weim 
dotte and Brown Leghorn eggs for grapevines, 
1% pam trees, or any thing useful. 
6- ENJ. ZURCHES, Apple Creek, Way ne Co., O. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for sewing - machine, 
Brown comers pullets, 75¢; cockerels, $1.00 
eggs, Te per 13; 26, $100. W arranted pure. 61d 

Mas. ALICE BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


W ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees and queens 
for 8.S. Hamburgs and White Leghorns and 
other poultry and eggs. None but the very finest 
stock wanted. Also your address wanted for my 
pew circular. Cuas. D. DUVALL, 
Spencerville, Montgomery Co., Md. 


Wanzen, —To exchange anew Hitchcock’ . Bible, 
cost #9.75; Sharpless, Crescent, Monarch, and 
Wilson Strawherry-plants, for pure Italian queens, 
- pair of eaecer - Rocks. 8S. J. ADAMS, 
Cub Creek. Charlotte Co., Va. 
\ TANTED —Toa citable forty thousand extra-fine 
Cuthbert, Gregy, and 13 other new varieties 
red and black raspberry plants, for comb or ex- 
tracted honey. 
fall. Write for terms of exchange to 
6-7-8d E. T. FLANAGAN, box 995, 
Belleville, St. Clair Co., IIL 
\ ANTED —To exchange pure-bred 8. ©. Brown 
Leghorn hens for white Leghorn: will also 
exchange eggs from. the following varieties: 
Light Brahmus, Dark Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns, 8.8. Hamburgs, P. Ducks, Bronze 
Turkeys, for eggs of white Wyandottes and White 
Plymouth Rocks. I will warrant all fowls to be 
rely bred, and all right. Prices reasonable. 64 
Bend for circular. 8B. J. PURCELL, Concord, Ky. 





The honey is to he delivered next | 





ANTED.—To exchange bees by the pound or full 
colonies, queens, comb fdn., eggs for hatching 
from L. Brahmas and S$. 8. Hamburgs, for sections, 
Jersey cow, American Merino sheep, or offers. 
6-7-8-9d J. P. STERRITT, Sheakley ville, 
Mercer, Co. “s Pa. 


J ANTED. —~To exchange eggs from pure - bred 
Langshan fowls, for beeswax, tested Italian 
queens, good revolver. or any thing ‘useful. 
E. P. ALDREDGE, Franklin Square, Col. Co., O. 


\ J ANTED.—To exchange fine colonies of Italian 
bees in Wrst tn double-wall hives, for good sil- 
KK ¥ immediately to 
J. HARRIS, Clay City, Clay Co., Tl 4 


\WANTED. —To exchange ‘untested and tested Ital- 
ian queens, for sections, tested H. L. queen, 
Pelham fdn. mill, or offers. Address 
B. L. BouRLAND, Valley ‘Spring, Texas. 


ANTED. —To exchange Italian | or Albino bees 
and queens, for a good gold watch (it must be a 
very extra time-keeper), Or a double-barrel 
breech-loading shot-gun, or for something else that 
is valuable. Address OTTO KLEINOW, 
(Opp. Fort Wayne Gate). Detroit, Mich. 
ANTED. —To exchange for beeswax, one foot- 
power saw. Also wanted, a good Mexican sad- 
~ aud bridle, for sections or other supplies. 
6-Td . A. GRAVES, Birmingham, Ohio. 


ver watch. 











_ Black and ‘Hybrid Queens For Sale. 





For the benefit = friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becouse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher- -priced ones. 


Six or eight hybrid Italian. queens at 50c ven 
to be mailedin March. During April Iecan supply 
9 or 10 pure black, or German queens, which | shall 
obtain in Italianizing for a friend, at 30e each. Safe 
arrival in all cases. 

ABBOTT L. SWINSON, Ape ., 
Goldsboro, Wavne Co., N. 











Indorsed e ~ 
all leading iS 
tek om 
ur re mi 
FG CoO. 


r, N. ¥. 
Samples Free. Prices Low. 


UNDATN iene 


H. L. ae ran aR: pacusea tun ted Ta, 


1872. NECEEL, 1887 


"Pwo fran frames of brood well2covered with bees, in- bees, in- 
cluding untested queen, for $2.50. 


Queens, Bees, and Apiarian Supplies 


Very low. a for Price List. Satisfaction guar- 
| anteed. Cc. M. page E Nag Wash. Co., Md 


SECTIONS 


~=->>5000 FOR $18.00,<<=- 


If orders are here by April 15th. Samples for 
stamps. 67d C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 0. 
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PORE ITALIAN BERS ia SALE. 


Two-frame nuclei, $3.00; 3-frame, $3.50. If larger | 
nuclei are wanted, ‘add 50 cts. for each additional | 
frame. Full colony in A. I. Root’s Sim sowie: $6.00, 
gach to contain a tested queen apd of bees | 
and brood, al] on wired L. frames hawt | rom 7 
To be shipped in May; safe arrival guaranteed. 
shall do by all as I would be done by. dress 


7-l0db. NW, A, ENAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., 0. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. | 


Reared frqm select mothers. _ Untested, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00 H. G. F 
+-16db Norsh mehoater, ind. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in solore evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is Rept fe 5 pale by Messrs. T. G. Bepman & 
.; C.F, Muth, Cincinnati, 0.; 
ovasinc, Mich. ; Dougherty & “wiles: | 
Indiana lis, Ind.; J. Miller & Co., Nappanee. 
H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. fre . 
ar Freeburg, IIl.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [11.; 
, Jerseyville, Tiinois;! Arthur Toad, 
a —— own Ave. ., Phil’a, Pa.; . Kretchmer, 
eit Towa; L. Viallon, Biyont Goula, La., 
ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Chatlotheseinn Albaartetio. be “3 ra R. Newcomb, 





Cheney V Valley, ih: J.B. Sa D. m7 chai 
SM alley, ions. echanic 
aine; i: Tinker Now ‘t ladelphia, 


qe} proceed By ‘Des Moines, Ia.; Ms wee nwall OE | 
well, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barto orsgard & | 
Barnes, Waco, 1 oLennas Co., Texas, 'W . E. Clark, 
Oriskany. N. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis., E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N.Y. W. J. Stratton, | 
Atwater, 0., and numerous other dealers. : 
Write for sam free, and price list of s plies, 
pooompenios with 150 Comp emtary and unso 
licited a. monials, from as many beekeepers in | 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to apnea in every respect. 
CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
3bifq Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinol». 





“BER + SUPPLIES, ** 


Our One-Piece V-Groove Section, 


ape on both sides, at $2.00 per 1000; extra fine, 

pont med M; for larger lots lots write oy Bs price list and 
free. A. I UBRRBRAY & co., 

oe quae tbat © Pes Ind. 


6 


4103 LBS. OF ‘HONEY GATHERED BY 40 
COLONIES IN 7 DAYS. 


We have purchased L..0. Root’s celebrated breed- 
ing stock, which, together with our own, gives us 


| the choicest collection of Italian bees in the world, 


and one that has the 
BEST HONEY-PRODUCING RECORD EXTANT. 


We will spare’a:few full colonies and nuclei con- 
taining some very choice breeding queens of this 


| stock. We make a specialty of rearing only first- 


class Italian Bees and Queens xisthe 
KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM 
G. H. ENICKERBOCEER, Proprietor, §. M. LOOK. Manager. 


Our circular for 1887 contaias an important letter 
(regarding these bees) from L. C. Root, that every 
bee-keeper should read. Send for it before order- 
ing queens elsewhere. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM, 
jtfd Pine Piains, Dutchess Co., N. Y¥. 


20 Colonies of Bees For Sale, 


In 8-Frame L. Hive, Wired Combs. Strong 
| im bees, and every way desirabie, at $6.00 
per swarm. F. D. NAGLE, 
6-9db South Haven, Mich. 


BEES By psy: Sa 


FOR $1.25 PER POUND, IN MAY. 


Write jor Particulars 


SALE 0" uBEE SHEME,, 
ITALIAN QUEENS 2 CHEAP 


6lidb Address ~P. Davis, Goodman, N, ¢ 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40c. per |b.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45¢. ae lb, Wax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20c. per Ib. 10% discount on all orders received 
before the 15th of apr 


SAMPLES FREE. 


3-tfdb. F. Ww. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 
Italian- Albino Bees and Queens, by 
For Sale. the pound, Nucleus, and full Colonies. 
Address OTTO KLEINOW, 
5t fab (opp. Fort; -Wayne Gate), Detroit, Mich. 





(KENWARD- HALL APIRY.) 


200 untested queens ready for mailing; prices: 
March, $1.00; doz., $12.00; April, $1.00; doz., $10.00; 
May, 9c; doz., $9.00; June, 80c; doz., $8.00; July, 
| a doz., $7.00. Write for information and price 

st. 


» We 
z: 9d Loreauiylite Iberia Parish, La. 





Two Sim Heity. hives,10 brood- 
EE-HIVES. frames. 7 wide frames, 2 covers, 
and 56 1-1b. sections, all for $1.20. Pecan duck 


eggs and rani co Rock chicken eggs, 13 of 
each for $1.00. 


T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, nn. 54 
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WANTED TO SELL. 


100 3-frame nucleus colonies of hybrid wang 


With QUCONB, COCK. «vi... 260-000 severe ccee 50 
Two-story Simplicity hives (complete) each.... 1 50 
Chaff hives (have been used some) en: .. 300 
Highly bred hybrid queens, each . se cctuehe Ret 
444x444 sections (V groove) per M............-.. 5 00 


‘The photo of my apiary given asa premium on 
supplies purchased to the xamount of $5.00, cash or- 
ders. Will exchange nuclei colonies or ext’d honey 
for apiarian supplies, if new. 


7tfdb = YOUNG, Rock Bluffs, Nebraska. 
Now is Your Time. 


BEES, BEES, ONLY $1.00 PER LB., 
AND QUEENS AS CHEAP AND CHEAPER TOO. 


22 YEARS OLD. 


NORTHSHADE * APIARY, 


10 Colonies of Italian Bees For Sale in 

8-frame L. or 12-frame Gallup hives, in good 
healthy condition, delivered at express office in 
Alamo, Mich., in good shipping order. 


_ Single colonies, each Lake ting dae ewewe ds bax senses ae 
i aetna i Mae PP es era hk. 
| meon. ” we ate hte baths & et te wee 6 25 
10 or more, Mt eben’ Ree 


Same as above, with only « one comb brood and 


honey, 25 per cent discount from above prices. I 


_ guarantee these bees to be as fine a strain of Ital- 


ont ome catalogue for your name and address. | 
| large share of them drawn from foundation in wired 
| frames. 


JNO. A. THORNTON, Lima, ILLINOIS. 


BEE. KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Near your home in Western Pennsylvania and 
in the oil-producing district of Butler Co. 
SIMPLICITY, PORTICO, AND THREE 
STYLES OF CHAFF HIVES. 

Send for price list, if it is to your interest to deal 
with me. Cc. P. BISH, 
78910-11-13d 


St. Joe ‘Station, | Butler Cory. Pa. 


One - Plece 
Sections and 
Wood Sepa- 
rators, a spe- 
cialty. Our No. 
2 sections ($2.50 
per M. )have no 
equal for the 

rice. Berry- 

askets and 
crates also, a 
specialty. For 
catalogue, ad- 
dress as in the 
cut. 7 





in good condition, on 7 Langstroth frames, in 
—— oe at $4 00 per colony. 
AMELANG, Ottumwa, Wapello Co., Iowa. 


BEES! rec BEES! 


6tfdb M. W. SHEPHERD, Rochester, 0. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies, in April and May, $8.00 (Simp. wired 
frames, combs built on fdn). Bees, per Ib., $1.00. 
Per % Ib., 60 cts. Tested queens, $2.00. Untested, 
sarony Mismated 2 agg 50 cts. All queens reared 
from imported mother 
6tfdb MISSA. x. TAYLOB, ‘Multerry Grove, Bon Bond” Go., Tis. 


BEES CHEAP! 


I have had charge of A. I. Root’'s apiary for three 
years. I intend to start an apiary five miles from 
town; will sell full colonies and nuclei cheap.(C Fine 
queens a specialty. For particulars, address 

We. P. KIMBER, 
Medina Co. Medina, Ohio. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS. 


Ready for spring delivery at 60c to $1.00 per Ib., 
according to time. Fe mph ueens and brood chea 
er in proportion. Also JUSTABLE HONEY. 
CASE, hives, and su uppliog Circular free. 6tfdb 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., la. 


20 Colonies Italian Bees FOR SALE 





6tfdb 








ians as can be found—perfectly healthy, with a good 
prolific queen with each colony. 
If wanted, I will furnish the Gallup size in fine 
chaff hives, ‘in lots of 5 and up, at $8.00 per colony. 
All my combs are nice straight worker combs, a 


All orders to be filled as soon as the weather will 
permitin May. All orders should be in by the first 
of May. Five per cent discount on all orders re- 
ceived before the Ist of April. 

References—A. I. Root, Mich. National Bank, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., or any of my old patrons. 

Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
6-7d Kal. Co. Alamo, Mich. 


- OOo FIRST-CLASS SYEOKMERS, CHEAP. 

E. T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, O. 

S*RrAN. ITALIAN, and ALBINO QUEENS and BEES. 1 Ib. 

of bees, 1 frame brood, untested queen, $2.25. 

Ls ang queen, T5 og. tested, $1.59 after May 20th. 
7-90 N.E - COTTRELL, Burdick, amas 


ITALIAN QUEENS, COLONIES, 


CHEAP BEES BY THE LB., NUCLEI, 
§ AND COMB FOUNDATION. 


Send for Circular. JAS. McNEILL, 
Ttfdb Hudson, N. ¥ e 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


BEESWAX HEADQUARTERS, 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of Do- 
mestic and Imported Beeswax in original shape, 
which we offer to manufacturers of Comb Founda- 
tion at lowest prices. We guarantee all our bees- 
wax absolutely pure. Write to us for prices. Ad- 
dress R. ee fom ta ae bY & WILL, 

Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, 4-12b — N.Y. 


* SECTIONS.* 


First quality, white basswood, dovetailed, or to 
nail; 4 pieces, 44x44; price, $4. 50 per M.; , $20. 
Sure to please you. Any size of section made to 
order, and shipping-crates in season. Sample sec- 
tion sent for a stamp. 

5tfdb F. CRANCER & SON, 


Harford Mills, Cortland Co., N.Y. 


AL s. KING’sS 


New Bee - Hive 


Takes either Eclectic or Simplicity frames, the 1- » 
sections, etc., and is egg and better than any h 
has before brought out. He sells all apotes < cheap 
er than ever, and guarantees satisfaction E 

TIME. You will save money by writing him for 
particulars. 5tfdb 51 ‘Barclay St., N. ¥. 


























For Sale. 100 colonies of Italian bees. From 
$5.00 to $8.00 per colony. Tested 
queens, in May, $2.00; after June 1, $1.50. Untested 
queens, in May, $1.00; six, $5.00; after June 1, 75c.; 
six, $4.00. Also bees by the pound: 2 and 3 frame 
nuclei; hives, sections, fdn.. etc. Circular free. 
&16db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
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Eggs for Hatching. 


From pure-bred 8. C. and R. C. B. Leghorns, Black 
Hamburgs, and P. Rocks. Per sitting of 138 eggs, 
$1.00. Two or more sittings, at one time, each 75 cts. 
Carefully packed in baskets, and express charges | 

aid to destination any where in N. Y. State. Also | 
00 colonies of Italian bees for sale. Breeding and | 
tested queens now. Untested queens, after May | 
ery Write for prices. 

&. pw OUL VER, Munnsville, N. Y. 


pure P. ROCK EGGS, $1.00 PER 13. 
kh. W. TURNER, Medina, Ohio. 








(pmuoax AND ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES. | 


Also B. Leghorns, P. Rocks, and Raspberries. 
5-6-7d Box 34. J. W. CLARK, Clarksburg, Mo. 


3000 LBS. FIRST-CLASS _ FOUNDATION, CREAP. 
729d E.T. LEWIS & CO , Toledo, ‘Ohio. 
$6. 00 WILL buy a colony of bees and a pair of 
— Silver-Spangled Hamburgs. 
J.C. CAPEHART, St. Albans, W. Va. 


FOR CASH ! Pure Italian queens, in April and 
* May. One untested, $1.00; 14 duz., 

$5.50; per doz., $10.00. For tested queens, double. 

Guarantee safe arrival. Address 

id E. ALDERMAN, Clinten, Sampson Co., North Carolina. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Has written, published, and now offers for sale, a 
a little book upon “The PRODUCTION OF 
COMB HONEY.” Although its distinctive fea- 
ture is that of teaching how to profitably dispense 
with full sheets of foundation in the brood-nest 
when hiving swarms, several other points are 





touched upon, and the system of comb-honey pro- | 


duction that the author believes to be best is briefly 
outlined. Price of the mene, pustgess, | 25 cts. 7 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
JONES, McPHERSON & CO., Publishers, Beoton, Ontario, Canada. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. %tfb 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


BEE-HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 


ONE PIECE V-GROOVE SECTIONS, BEE- 
FEEDERS, WIKRE NAILS, PER- 
FORATED ZINC. 


Scrub Brushes, a friend for the ladies, 65 cents 
each: $4.00 per dozen. Alsike clover seed, $7.50 per 


bushel; $2.00 per peck; 15 cents per pound. 
B. J. MILLER & CO., 
4-10db NAPPAN VEE, IN VD. 


Se si RIAL. 
ESD ELASTIC TRUSS 


Pad ditferent from all 


SY is cup shape, with a 


T cena in center, adapts 
TRUSS 





itions of the 


Suess the fing onthaltisn 
nah Le moe “aurapl 1c ieand night an Sent by mail. ¢ cir 
; TRUSS CO., Chicago, ill, 


"Vieab 


10 Colonies of Hybrid Bees For Sale 


IN 10-FRAME LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
AT $3.00 PER COLONY, TAKEN AT APIARY. 


H: A. HEIST, East Cermantown, 
| Td Wayne Co., Ind. 





Fo R SALE.—BEES, wer colonies in shipping- 
cases, with 9 Langstroth frames. Italians, $4.50; 
hybrids, $4.00; delivered at RK. R. station any time 
after May 1. MISS MABEL FENN, 
Ttfdb Tallmadge, Ohio. 


IBEESEa to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHKAPEST aud BEST 
f=\ EF E S Supplies,mailed tree. Address 
Rust &Co.NewCarlisle.0. 
BRISTOL, . VERMON Zs 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


’ Suppli 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies. 
White Poplar Dovetailed Sections and Shipping 
Crates a Specialty. Bi ta and Samples freé. 












=HEDDON'S- 


—L._ Bec — 


CIRCULAR 


NOW READY. 


ADDRESS JAMES HEDDON, 
iis DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


BE KEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Illus- 
trated catalogue, for 1887, FREE. Reduc- 
ed prices. Address JQ3. — Des Moines, Iowa. 





ATTENTION! 


SECTIONS, BEE-HIVES, HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES, ETC. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


Best of goods at lowest peteen.. Write for free il- 
eaaee Catalogue. G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. <A full 


line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ill. 


ADAN'T’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfud 
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HONEY Coup. 


CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a oe reasonable 
demand for tahiehanee in small puekages, and de- 





i 





mand from manufacturers is Saiser than it has | 


been. We quote 11@I4 as the range of prices for 
best comb honey in the jobbing way, and 3@7 for 
extracted honey on arrival. 


Mee —There is a good demand for this, which | 


ngs 20@23 on arrival for good to choice yellow. 
“ae. 23, 1887. CHas. F. MutH & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CutcaGo.—Honey.—The market is without mate- | 
rialchange. There is no outside demand for honey | 
of any kind, and sales here are from hand to 
mouth. Prices are weuk. Buyers of ahy quantit 
could get liberal concessions fom figures in previ- 
ous quotations. R. A. BURNETT, 

Mar. 22, 1887. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


DeTROIT.—Honey.—The market continues same as 
last quoted; viz., 10@11 for best white comb honey. 
firm, with a little more in win at 238c. 
Mar. 22, 188 ™. B UN 


Bell Branch, Mich. 





St. Louis, —Honey. —We have nothing new to mai | 


port. Our honey-market is stil] overstocked, an 
the reduction in price does not seem to encourage | 
dealers to take hold. Quotations same as last. 
B. Westcotr & Co., 
Mar. 22, 1887. 108 and 110 Market St. 
KANSAS CITY.—Honey.—We quote white-clover, 
1-lb., 11@12. No change in 1-lb. dark, or 2-lb. white 
or dark; extracted, white clover, 5@5% : dark, 4@5; 
white sage, extracted, 5@5%; amber, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 23@25. Market slow. 
Mar. 22, 1887. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is no change in our 
market. Best 1-lb, white selis at 18; 2-Ib., 10@11. Sec- 
ond quality, 1-lb., %@10. Extracted, dull at 5@3. 

Beeswax, dhe 


A.C. KENDEL, 
Mar. 22, 1887. 115 Ontario 8t., “Cleveland, 0. 





Boston.—Honey.—We have no change to make in | 
prices. Our sales have been fair, considering the | 


extremely cold and stormy weather we have had 
the past month. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 


Mar. 23, 1887. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

PHILADELPUTA.—Honéy.—The' season fs Over for 
ye ree sells right along, however; 20 to 30 as to 
tar 22, 1887. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 


242 South Front 8t., Philadelphia. 





NEW YoOrK.—Honey.—No fancy white honey in 
our market whatever, and we now have a fair de- 
mand for lower grades. We quote: 


Fair white, 2-Ib. sections, glassed» - - - 8e 
Mixed - - je 
Buckwheat “ " ” - - - + + 
f9 1-lb " unglassed - 
Cal extracted : “an@ote 
Mar. 22, 1887. “THURHER, Wavtann & Co., 
New York. 


For Sane.—About 300 Ibs. of buckwheat and fall 
honey in.1-lb. boxes, at 6 cts. one 
NAUKEN, 


VAN 
Woodville, Jefferson: Co., N. ¥ 


For SALE.—500 Ibs. of nice white-clover comb | 
honey in 1-lb. sections. . Will ship in 48-lb_ crates at | 
13 ets. per Ib., or crates returned at 12% cts. ‘per Ib. 

B. F. Foust, 
Nida tive viewer Wayne Co., oO. 


Full Colonies of Italia 
For Sale. 2,3, and 4 Frame quien Be 
MF Na queens before June Ist, $1,50 es ty} 
é@ach. Untested, before June 








pant After that date, single queen, 75 ote vy Nr 
$4; twelve for — 75. Pounds of bees, same "price 1a 
untested qu 

itfdb ys R. coop, Nappanee, tnd. 





- FRED’K HOLTKE 


‘Offers 15 Choice Varieties 
of Greenhouse Plants for 
Only $1.00 ! 


Such as Geraniums, Fuschias, Pansy, ges Al- 

| yssums, “Primula, Roses, Begonia, etc All plan 

| will be sent by express unless otherwise Fm Bm y = 

| 1 can send larger and finer plants this way than by 

| mail. I willsend enough EX'’TRAS to cover ex- ‘ 
press charges, If wanted V4 mail, add 25 cts. for 
postage, ete. As a PREM IT will send one 

| packet of Peter Henderson’s peak mixed Victoria 

| Aster seed, something very fine. Satisfaction guar- 

| anteed. Nuclei, with untested queens, later on. 


/ertab Carlstadt, Bergen Co., N. J. 


| KANSAS. 


‘COMB FOUNDATION, 
AND OTHER SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 
PRICE List FREE. Address 


JAS. A NELSON, 


told _Muncle, Wyandott Co., Kas. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays —# ges = ee bee-keepers, 
sent to all who “HEN 
6tfdb Ney CELERY, Wenham, Mass. 


1887. EESWAX —s 188 


BEESWAX _ 1887. 


Made into best Given foundation at reasonable 
| rates,and on short notice. Send in the wax. I 
| have die-books for all the standard frames. 
| 6tfdb JOHN BIRD, Bradford, Chickasaw Co., iowa. 


Fine Premium Italian Bees. 


| y queens arid bees were awarded first premium 
att e late Chenango Co. Fair. All interested, send 
for sample of bees, also for my new price list and 
circular to suit the times, and method of rearing 
fine queens. Untested queens, $1.00 through the 
season. Tested, $1.50. Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 

| 6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. 


LOOK HERE! 


20 CHOICE GRE enyours AND AND ‘BE ING 
, PLANTS torn 110 
by mail. Eggs for hhatehingy froen a re vuri- 
eties of land and water fowls; also BEES and 
QUEENS Very cheap. Write for prices to 


6-9ab E. M. HIVELY, Youngstown, 0 Ohio. 


IF YOU ARE WANTING 


ITALIAN, HYBRID, or GERMAN BROWN BEES, 
Simplicity Hives, or Section Boxes, 

Send 2-Cent Stamp for Circular ‘to 

6tfdb THOMAS CEDYE, 

Box 653. La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


| Ola ‘Reliable Headquarters for 

| 333s in vvclei or bythe POUND. 
| Pure Halian Queens alsoaspecialty. Prices 
| very low. Instructive circular and price list free. 
os, | 7-9-1ld 8S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 


HAVE YOUR WAX WORKED NOW, 


By ©: H. McFaddin cheap, first-class fdn., on 
Vander rt Mills, PURE ITALIAN BEES, 
S, and NUCLEI in Season. 6-74 

af ny 35, Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Me. 











